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In the historiography of Greek medicine religious and magical 
healing, in general, are dealt with only occasionally and very briefly. 
No one will deny that, throughout antiquity, incubations played an 
important role, nor will it be disputed that incantations, at least in 
later centuries, were of great importance. But since these are factors 
abhorrent to modern science, they are not interesting to the modern 
historian either. 

The neglect of religious and magical medicine seems the more 
justifiable because, according to the prevailing opinion, Greek medi- 
cal art itself dispensed with religion and magic. Traces of these, if 
they are to be found in any period at all, soon became “ rather of 
the drapery than of the body of medicine.” * Religious cures, “ the 
half-world’”’? of scientific medicine, and magical rites, its super- 
stitious caricature—so to speak—are said to have been rejected by 
the Greek physicians themselves. The abrogation of religious and 
magical thought is therefore considered even as characteristic of the 
Greek attitude and as significant for the difference between it and 


*I wish to express my gratitude to Mrs. H. Cherniss for revising my English. 
1T. Clifford Allbutt, Greek Medicine in Rome, London, 1921, p. 3i: “In Greece 
the theurgic invocations of Apollo Paean, of Chiron, of Aesculapius, seem soon to 
have become, as in the Oath, rather of the drapery than of the body of medicine.” 
7W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, London, 1930, p. 272. 
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the Roman mode of thinking.* There is no need for more than a 
perfunctory consideration of those unscientific conceptions. 

It is true, religion and magic are very seldom, almost never, men- 
tioned in Greek medical treatises; if they occur, they are usually 
discussed in a negative sense. At first glance it seems, therefore, safe 
to conclude that they were of no importance, at least up to the time 
of Galen. Later, while Galen’s rational medicine was still preserved 
in the encyclopedias, the new and prevailing spirit of medicine was 
that of religion and magic. But those centuries are called the deca- 
dence of ancient medicine. There is hardly another term used to 
describe this period, so strong is the conviction that scientific medi- 
cine cannot have anything in common with religious and magical 
forces.* Some scholars recognize the fact that religion and magic 
became apparent only in the Byzantine epoch but began to influence 
medicine long before Galen.° They date the decline earlier. Accord- 
ing to them the rational treatment of Coan and Cnidian physicians 
was already contaminated in the 4th century B.C. For Hippocratic 
medicine did not outlive Platonic methods; from the Hellenistic era 
on it became speculative and even superstitious. Thus medicine, like 
all the other sciences, collapsed long before the close of antiquity.® 


°T. Clifford Allbutt, 1. c.: “In Rome, and not during the Republic only, theurgic, 
or hierurgic, or magical craft ‘and those who used curious arts’ were of the body 
of it; drugs and operations were but auxiliaries.” 

“H. O. Taylor, Greek Biology and Medicine (Our Debt to Greece and Rome), 
1922, especially p. 122. Identical in its principle is the representation of the history 
of Greek medicine in Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, II, 
5‘, Exakte Wissenschaften v. A. Rehm und K. Vogel, Leipzig, 1933. Cf. also U. 
v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Die Griechische Literatur des Altertums (Die Kultur 
der Gegenwart, I, 8°, 1912, p. 250). Ivan Bloch, Byzantinische Medizin (Handbuch 
der Geschichte der Medizin, herausgegeben v. M. Neuburger und J. Pagel, Jena, 
1902, I, p. 508). A certain superiority of Greek medicine over the Roman is thereby 
acknowledged even for the latest centuries, cf. Gercke-Norden, l.c., p. 77 and M. 
Neuburger, Geschichte der Medizin, II, 1, 1911, p. 3. Cf. also S. Runciman, Byzan- 
tine Civilization, London, 1933, pp. 132; 237. 

5M. Neuburger, l.c., pp. 3-4. 

°'W. H. S. Jones, Hippocrates, with an English translation (Loeb Classical 
Library), I, 1923, p. 8: “ [In Greek medicine] the two methods, that of Greek 
philosophy and that of modern science, stand face to face. The struggle between 
them was, for the time being, short. Medicine, almost the only branch of Greek 
science scientifically studied, was worsted in the fight, and medical science gradually 
degenerated from rational treatment to wild speculation and even quackery and 
superstition. The transcendant genius of Plato, strong in that very power of per- 
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Now it is easy to argue that from a purely historical aspect these 
limitations and valuations cannot be accepted. Medicine, imbued 
with religion and magic or freed from both of them, medicine after 
Galen or in the Hellenistic period is, after all, Greek medicine ; Greek 
medical literature is, indeed, an accumulation of the most different 
writings.’ One must depict the facts as they are without any preju- 
dice and properly determine the share which each of the different 
forms of treatment had in reality. 

But this is not enough. There are not only “three lines of pos- 
sible approach which may be described as the secular, the magical 
and the religious,” ° each one of them of equal historical value, and 
each strictly separated from the others. That religious medicine at 
least changed a good deal by taking over results of scientific medi- 
cine, by becoming more rational, is a fact generally believed. Yet 
an influence of religious and magical ideas on science is also con- 
ceivable. It can be denied only if it is true that the conception of 
medical art necessarily devoid cf any religious and magical content 
was adopted by the ancient physicians. Whether this was generally 


suasion the use of which he so much deprecated, won the day. The philosophic 
fervor which longed with passionate desire for unchangeable reality, that felt a lofty 
contempt for the material world with its ever-shifting phenomena, that aspired to 
rise to a heavenly region where changeless Ideas might be apprehended by pure 
intelligence purged from every bodily taint, was more than a match for the humble 
researches of men who wished to relieve human suffering by a patient study of those 
very phenomena that Plato held of no account. So for centuries philosophy 
flourished and science languished, in spite of Aristotle, Euclid and Archimedes.” 
Withington in his contribution to W. H. S. Jones, Malaria and Greek History, 
Manchester, 1909, pp. 154sq., expresses the same opinion, although he gives a 
different explanation. 

"Charles Singer, Greek Biology and Greek Medicine, Oxford, 1922, p. 80-81, is 
quite right in stating: “ That mass [of Greek medical learning] contained much 
dross, material that survived from early as from late Greek times which was hardly, 
if at all, superior to the debased compositions that circulated in the name of medicine 
in the middle centuries. The recovered Greek medical writings also contained some 
material of the purest and most scientific type.” 

®W.R. Halliday, The Treatment of Disease in Antiquity (in “ Greek Poetry and 
Life,” Essays presented to G. Murray, Oxford, 1936, p. 277). But he, too, calls 
Galen “the last Greek medical scientist of antiquity. Man’s mind had moved from 
a scientific towards a religious and magical view of the universe.” (p. 293). 

® Cf. R. Herzog, Die Wunderheilungen von Epidaurus, Philologus, Supplement 
XXII, III, 1931, pp. 145-147; cf. also O. Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder, Reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, VIII, 1, 1909, p. 110. 
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the case is not to be decided without further proof; the reticence 
concerning religion and magic, even their rejection in many cases, 
does not suffice as an argument. For these are ambiguous instances 
which have to be interpreted first. Such an inquiry is also important, 
since religious healing and magical rites used by patients throughout 
antiquity and relied on in ever-increasing measure, presented if not 
a theoretical, at least a practical problem to the physicians. Did the 
physicians recognize the practice of priests and magicians as a means 
outside their own activity or did they renounce it as being worthless 
and even false? Their reaction must have depended largely on their 
theoretical attitude towards religious and magical ideas. 

These are the problems involved in the relation of Greek medicine 
to religion and magic. It is with their discussion and with the 
description of the historical situation that I shall try to deal, testing 
the character of Greek medicine in regard to the explanation and to 
the treatment of diseases. In doing this I cannot base my argument 
on any continuous ancient debate of the subject ; no such book is pre- 
served. It is necessary to rely on single phrases to be found in the 
different writings and to take them as a clue to the underlying gen- 
eral ideology. This is a laborious procedure. A vast material must 
be collected and the judgment must be always restricted and modi- 
fied. But no other way is left for an approach to the problem which 
is so important for the adequate interpretation of Greek medicine. 


I 


THE EXPLANATION OF DISEASES 


By the Hippocratic as well as by the later physicians, the causes 
of illnesses are held to be first of all the effect upon the human body 
of cold, warmth, sun, air, and climate. This, no doubt, is a natural 
explanation and to many physicians it means this and nothing more. 
A follower of Anaxagoras in the 5th century B.C., an Epicurean 
or Sceptic in the Hellenistic centuries and later, each considers the 
celestial phenomena as appearances of nature, devoid of God.*° 

But this, to be sure, is not the only, not even the most usual mean- 
ing expressed by those conceptions. The Hippocratic book on the 


10 Cf. the corresponding medical theories p. 206. 
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Sacred Disease states: “ This disease . . . comes from the same 
causes as others, from the things that come to and go from the body, 
from cold, sun, and from the changing restlessness of winds. These 
things are divine, ...” ** Later, for physicians who follow Plato 
and Aristotle, the divinity of sun and stars and climate is unques- 
tionable; nor are the forces of the lower world, air and water, 
deprived of divinity.*” The Stoic physicians firmly believe in the 
divine character of the forces of nature. On the other hand, the 
interpretation of the gods as natural powers is very common and 
very Greek. Some declare that “the Phoenicians had better notions 
about the gods than the Greeks, giving as an instance that to 
Asclepius they assign Apollo as father, but no mortal woman as his 
mother. Asclepius ... is air, bringing health to mankind and to all 
animals likewise; Apollo is the sun, and most rightly is he named the 
father of Asclepius, because the sun, by adapting his course to the 
seasons, imparts to the air its healthfulness.” But the answer is that: 
“The argument was as much Greek as Phoenician; for at Titane in 
Sicyonia the same image is called both, Health and. . . thus clearly 
showing that it is the course of the sun that brings health to man- 
kind.” ** All these instances reveal how utterly different are the 
ancients’ conceptions of natural phenomena from those of modern 
times. 


11 Jones, l.c., II, p. 183: Atrn 5€ 4} vovoos ... yiverar ad’ av Kal ai Nowral, dd Tar 
mpocléyTwy Kal amivTwy, kal Yixeos Kal HAlov Kal mvevpdtwyv pweTaBaddAopévwy Te Kal 
ovdéroTe aTpeutldvTwy. TavTa 8 éori Oeia,... 

12 FE. g., Plato, Laws, X, 899b; Aristotle, On the Heaven, 288a 4-5. 

18 Pausanias, Achaia, XXIII, 7 (Pausanias, Description of Greece, with an 
English Translation by W. H. S. Jones, Loeb Class. Library, III, 1918, p. 309): 
... 6 &yywkévar Ta és TO Oetov Epacke Polvikas Ta Te GAAa ‘EAAHVwWY BédATLov Kal BH 
kal ’AckAnmi@ marépa pev opas ’Arod\d\wva éeripnuiferv, Ovnrhy dé yuvaixa ovdeulapv 
unrépa. ’AokAnmioy pev yap dépa yéver Te dvOpwrwy eivar Kal Taowy dpolws Cwors ériTHderov 
mpos vyleav, ’Amé\Awva 6 Hrvov Kal avrov 6pOdtata ’AckAnTi@ TaTépa érovouaserbat, 
Sri és Td apudtoy rais dpats mrovovwevos 6 Hrtos Tov Spdmov peradidwor Kal TO dépt 
byelas .. . ovdev 66 Te Powvikwy wadrov } kal ‘EAAnvwv pny Tov Néyor, érel Kal év Titavy 
THS Likvwviwy To avTd dyadua ‘TYyievay re édvoudtecGar Kal... SnAa ws Toy HALaKOY 
Spopuov éri yrs byleay movovyta dvOpwros. This opinion is the more important since 
Peripatos and Stoa had a conciliatory attitude toward common religion, the latter 
even trying to combine the popular belief with its philosophical theory. I am, 
however, only concerned with the problem of what Greek gods mean to the different 
periods and groups of men, not with the question of whether they were originally 
nature-gods or not. 
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If this is so, the adequate interpretation of the terminology used 
in Greek medicine becomes very difficult. In his book on the Sacred 
Disease the author employs nothing but the terms sun and cold and 
winds and no theological vocabulary whatsoever. It is only in the 
differentiation of his conception from that of the others that he 
refers to the elements as divine.** Were it not for reasons of 
polemics, then,—that he wants to make clear his position against 
those who declare special diseases to be divine—he would scarcely 
even mention his belief in the divinity of the elements. Thus, natural 
and religious expressions are used as equivalents.** Whether this is 
so or not, depends in every case on the philosophical and scientific 
outlook of the man who is writing. 

As for dogmatic physicians of the Hellenistic schools the religious 
connotation of their words can safely be assumed. For they are more 
or less related to the Platonic, Aristotelian or Stoic philosophy. 
Only Empiricists and Methodists of those centuries can be said to 
think in purely natural terms. For they are followers of the new 
Academy or of the Pyrrhonean Scepsis. But what about the Hippo- 
cratic physicians whose philosophical standpoint is hardly known, 
what about the average physician who is a practitioner and not a 
trained scientist with a philosophical background? 

The Hippocratic author, expressing his opinion that sun and cold 
and winds are divine, does not give any proof of his assumption. 
Apparently he is not concerned with objections which could be raised 
against such a belief. At first glance it seems to follow that he is 
making a statement generally accepted in his time. But no doubt, 
in the 5th and 4th centuries B. C., when this book and all the other 
Hippocratic writings were probably written, there were men who 
believed that the sun and moon and all the natural appearances are 
only corporeal bodies. To them the processes going on in the world 
are not influenced by God. This disbelief, as it is called by Plato, 


**Goels ep, 22. 

18 Cf, Herodotus, II, ch. 24, where the author says in one statement (Herodotus, 
with an English Translation by A. D. Godley, Loeb Class. Library, I, 1926, p. 301, 
“During the winter the sun is driven by the storms from his customary course 
and passes over the inland parts of Libya. Now to make the shortest conclusion, 
that is all that need be said; for to whatever country this God is nearest, or over 
it, it is to be thought that that land is the thirstiest and that the rivers in it are 
diminished.” 
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is widespread even in the 4th century B.C.** At the same time, how- 
ever, the average Greek, asked whether God exists or not, truthfully 
asserts the existence of the gods. He points to the evidence of the 
earth, the sun, moon, and stars as instances of deity and divinity. 
Concerning all the celestial phenomena, concerning the years and 
months and all the seasons, he does not deny that “all things are 
full of gods,” as Thales said. According to him nobody is foolish 
enough to disregard this belief.‘’ In other words, the disbelief in the 
divinity of those powers of nature is restricted to a certain group of 
people, to the enlightened, but it is not at all self-evident nor is it the 
attitude of the average man. For this attitude is relatively new and 
rather suspicious: ‘“ The first man to put in writing the clearest and 
boldest of all doctrines (concerning the natural explanation of the 
phenomena) was Anaxagoras. But he was no ancient authority, nor 
was his doctrine in high repute. It was still under seal of secrecy, 
and made its way slowly among the few only, who received it with 
a certain caution rather than with implicit confidence. Men could 
not abide the natural philosophers and ‘ visionaries,’ as they were 
then called, for that they reduced the divine agency down to irra- 
tional causes, blind forces, and necessary incidents.” ** The Hippo- 


16 Plato, Laws, X, 886e; Sophistes, 265c. 

17 Plato, Laws, X, 886a; d/e; 899b/c. It is remarkable that Plato says, whether 
in earnest or in jest, that these theories are familiar in Athens but unknown in 
Crete (886b). They are certainly in contrast to the old religious attitude. For “ it 
seems the first men in Greece thought those only to be gods whom many of the 
barbarians honour to-day—sun, moon, earth, stars and heaven.” ¢aivovrai mor oi 
Tparo. Tay twepi THY ‘EAAdda TovUTOUs udvous Tobs Deovs HyeicOar otoTep viv TodAol THY 
BapBdpwr, HrLoyv Kal cedyvnv Kal yiv Kai dorpa Kal ovpavdv. (Plato, Cratylus 397c). 

18 Plutarch, Nicias, ch. 23 (Plutarch’s Lives, with an English Translation by 
Bernadotte Perrin, Loeb Class. Library, III, 1915, p. 291): ‘O yap mpwros cadés- 
Taréyv Te wavTwy Kal Oappadewraroyv mepl cernvyns ... Abyor els ypadyny Karabewevos 
’Avatayopas ovr’ avros jy madaids ote 6 Adyos Evbok~os, aN’ amdppynros Ere Kal bi’ 
brXlywy Kal per’ evraBelas Tivds 7} wictews Badifwy. od yap hvelxovTo robs Pvaikods Kal 
peTewpord€oxas TéTE Kadovupévous, ws els aitias adéyous Kal Suvdwers ampovonrous Kal 
kaTnvayKkacueva 7a0n SiarpiBovras 70 Becov. The possible forerunners of this disbelief 
are discussed very briefly, its novelty being stressed also in Plato’s Laws, X, 886c/d. 
I am well aware that Aristophanes (Peace, v. 410 sq.) says the Greeks are given 
into the hands of the barbarians because they do not sacrifice to sun and moon. 
But it is quite a different problem whether sacrifices were made to these powers or 
whether these phenomena were considered to be divine at that time. And certainly 
Socrates, a contemporary of Aristophanes, did not want to investigate the meteor- 
ological phenomena, because they are divine, but was interested in human things 
alone, namely in ethical problems (Xenophon, Memorabilia, I. 1. 12). 
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cratic author is quite right, then; his conviction does not need any 
detailed proof. For it is still more usual to understand the natural 
powers as divine than as merely natural; the opposite theory is the 
one which, in general, has to be demonstrated. It is the philosopher 
who must ascertain the divine character of the world against those 
thinkers who disagree with such an opinion; the ordinary man may 
still speak of it as carrying its own evidence. 

From this fact it follows, of course, that in the Hippocratic writ- 
ings one cannot possibly interpret all the natural terms as devoid of 
any religious meaning. It is not necessary to dwell on the fact that 
it is from the book on the Sacred Disease that the statement about 
the divinity of the natural quality derives, from this very enlightened 
and critical treatise as it is usually called.*® All the same, the assump- 
tion is justified. With the exception of a few books the Hippocratic 
writers in general do not renounce the divinity of nature, even if they 
do not mention it expressly. They are, apparently, not atheists, as 
they would have to be if they embraced the opposite theory.*° Even 
less can it be assumed that the average physicians abandoned the old 
inherited belief in the divine character of sun and air and seasons. 
Their mental attitude was still nearer to that of the people who, 
unable to endure the atheistic philosophers, expelled them even from 
Athens,”* and who were always suspicious of the natural explanation 
of phenomena if it excluded the recognition of divine power. It is 
true that “it was not until later times that the radiant repute of 
Plato, because of the life the man led, and because he subjected the 
compulsions of the physical world to divine and more sovereign 


1° Cf. e.g., U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Griech. Lesebuch, I, 2, Text, Berlin, 
1926, pp. 269-70: “ Der aufgeklarte Arzt bekampft die tibernattirliche Natur der 
Krankheit .. . Aber nicht minder liegt dem Verfasser an der Einheitlichkeit der 
Naturauffassung, an der Wissenschaft, die auch ftir seine Beurteilung der Heiligen 
Krankheit massgebend ist.” Cf. also Jones, l.c., II, p. 129. 

?° The merely natural explanation of the heavenly bodies was reason enough for 
calling the philosophers atheists (Plato, Laws, XII, 967c). Yet, as far as I can 
see, there is no proof for Heidel’s assumption that the physicians also are named 
in antiquity a godless crew, certainly not because of their attacks against magicians 
(cf. Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XLV, 1910, 
Footnote 47). 

31 Anaxagoras (Plutarch, Pericles ch. 32, The Law of Diopeithes) ; Protagoras 
(Sextus Empiricus, adv. mathematicos IX, 56); Diagoras (Aristophanes, Birds, 
v. 1073). 
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principles, took away the obloquy of such doctrines as these, and 
gave their science free course among all men.” *? For even in later 
centuries Epicureans were banished from the cities because of their 
atheism; throughout antiquity, the natural explanation of the world 
remained a bold venture. The average man recognized God’s ways 
in the movements of heavenly bodies and so, ordinarily, did the 
physician.** It is evident then, that all the external influences which 
are held responsible for the origin of diseases are in general not 
understood as merely natural. Sun and moon and stars and seasons 
are material to the modern mind but to the ancients they are gods. 


Now the question arises as to how the explanation of illnesses by 
inner factors, by the nature of man or of diseases, an explanation 
very common in antiquity too, must be interpreted. In answering it a 
certain difficulty, noticeable, I think, in the whole discussion of the 
subject of my inquiry, will become even more striking. The Greeks 
speak of nature as do the moderns. But what they mean by it, as 
what they mean by all their notions of natural phenomena, is different 
from the modern conceptions which in their definite form always 
arise in the modern mind at the mention of the terms.*** Neverthe- 
less, only these words can be used; step by step the distinct features 
of the ancient thought must be described in these same terms. In 
order to avoid any misunderstanding of the statements, it is neces- 
sary therefore always to remain cognizant of this difference between 
ancient and modern terminology. 

From the 5th century B. C. on nature was conceived as a mechani- 
cal or dynamic power of its own without any divine manifestation. 
It was defined in this way by the followers of the physiologists in 
the pre-Socratic centuries and in Plato’s time. Strato thought that 
nature, without the help of the gods, creates everything. The Epicu- 


22 Plutarch, Nicias, ch. 23, l.c.: 6wé & 4 I[ddrwvos éxAdWaoa dééa dia Tov Blov 
Tov avdpos, kal dru Tais Oelas Kal Kupiwrépars dpxais Urérate Tas Puotkas dvayKas, apeire 
THY TaV Oywy To’TwY SiaBodrAHY, Kal Tots wabnuaci els dravTas dddy évédwxer. 

28 Cf. Jakob Burckhardt, Griech. Kulturgeschichte*, III, pp. 324sq.; II, p. 216, 
and Plato (Laws, X, 888b-e) who contends that nobody is able to continue in his 
disbelief ‘’till old age.’ 

238 Not to mention the various meanings which the conception of nature had for 
the Greeks themselves; this problem cannot be dealt with here, cf. Heidel, I.c., 


pp. 95 sq. 
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reans, although believing in the existence of God, did not let him 
take part in the worldly processes. In the Academic philosophy 
nature was considered to be the necessity of movement; it was just 
in regard to diseases that such a conception was worked out most 
clearly.** Physicians imbued with those doctrines, then, cannot but 
contemplate the nature of man as devoid of God. Among the Hippo- 
cratic writers a few undoubtedly share such an opinion, the same 
ones who do not believe in the divinity of the elements. And the 
later Empiricists and Methodists do not recognize the divine impress 
of God either. 

But certain as this is, the opinion that nature cannot be thought 
otherwise than as created and permeated by God is also to be found 
throughout antiquity. So it is said in the book on Airs, Waters, and 
Places: “I too think that these diseases are divine, and so are all 
others, no one being more divine or more human than any other; 
all are alike, and all divine, but each of them has a nature of its own, 
and none arises without its nature.” *° To this man, the distinction 
between divine and human and the different estimation of these two 
powers become meaningless because everything is equally divine. 
This does not imply that God acts directly and is responsible, by 
reason of His personal interference, for the single event. Such a 
possibility is expressly excluded. The individual disease has a nature 
of its own, but by this term its divine character is only expressed in 
another form; it is not done away with by being explained through 
nature. Individual nature therefore, since it does not contradict God, 
but is rather His essence, must be apprehended as created by God 
and as divine in itself. This conviction is expressed also in the 
Hippocratic book on Regimen: “ The nature of all things was 
arranged by the gods,” and “all the things take place . . . through 
a divine necessity.” °° In the same way nature is thought of later. 


24 Concerning the physiologists cf. Plato, Laws, X, 889b; Sophistes 265c and 
Plutarch, De defectu oraculorum, 436d. Concerning Strato, cf. Cicero, Academica, 
II, 38, 121; De natura deorum, I, 13, 35; concerning the Academy cf. De natura 
deorum, 11t, 25,65; 11; 27: 107.24: 

25 Jones, l.c., I, p. 127 (slightly altered) : éuol 6¢ kal a’r@ Soxei ravra ra wddea 
Geta eivar kal Téa wavra Kal ovdéy Erepoy Erépov Berdrepoy ovdE avOpwrivwrepov, GAA 
mavTa duoia kal wavra Oeia. Exacrov dé avrwv exer diow Thy éwvrod Kal ovdév dvev 
pvovos yiverat. 

78 Jones, l.c., IV, pp. 249-51: pio 5é rdvrwy Oeot Siexdounoav. 237: mavra yiverac 
du’ dvaykny Oelnv. 
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It is divine to the Platonic physician; to the Aristotelian physician 
it is at least demonic, the divine not being realized in an absolute 
degree.*’ The Stoic physician must find God everywhere in nature; 
for nature is identical with God; these are only different terms.”*® 
While there is a tendency to understand nature without referring to 
divine power, a more theological tendency also exists, nay even 
prevails, in antiquity. 

This theological conception, however, seems to a certain extent 
self-contradictory. In the theory of the Hippocratic physicians 
rationalism and belief are interwoven with each other, naturalism 
and theology are combined into a unity; the same is valid for the 
ideas of the later physicians. Everything is natural, but in being so, 
it is divine too, or to use another phrase it is supernatural; and proof 
of this is found in reasoning. The modern logical objection to such 
a theory apparently did not occur to the ancient mind; indeed, there 
was no opposition between God and nature.”? At any rate, it seems 
impossible to contend that every form of supernaturalism was 
rejected by the Hippocratic physicians. On the contrary, they as 
scientists embraced a supernatural dogma.*” Equally unfounded, I 
believe, is the statement that the gods were not dethroned by these 
men, yet that nothing was left to them but “the sole role of first 
cause in the physical world.” ** God is indeed deprived of any direct 


27 Concerning Plato, cf. e. g., Sophistes 265c; concerning Aristotle, cf. E. Zeller, 
Die Philosophie d. Griechen, II, 2*, 1879, pp. 330 sq. 

78 Cf. e. g., Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 322b9-12. 

2° One is reminded of the most significant metaphysical idea of the 17th century 
which is characterized by Dilthey as “ Halbheit des rationalen Supranaturalismus ; 
Kompromiss zwischen Dogmenglaube und Vernunftwissenschaft.” (Die Autonomie 
des Denkens im 17. Jahrhundert, Gesammelte Schriften, II, 1929, p. 283). In spite 
of all the divergence caused by the Christian conception of divine revelation the 
attitude of that time, as far as I can judge, is best compared with that of the Greeks. 

8° Th. Gomperz, Griech. Denker*, I, 1922, p. 257, says, ‘‘ Mit ausserordentlicher 
Scharfe wird aber allem Supranaturalismus in zwei Erzeugnissen der Hippokra- 
tischen Schule (sc. the book on Water, Air and Places and the book on the Sacred 
Disease) der Krieg erklart,” although he admits that, according to the writers, 
“ strenges Festhalten an ausnahmsloser Gesetzmassigkeit alles Naturgeschehens mit 
dem religidsen Glauben an einen gottlichen Urquell, aus dem im letzten Grunde eben 
dieses Naturgeschehen fliesse, vollkommen vereinbar sei.” (p. 258). Concerning the 
book on the Sacred Disease and its attitude cf. pp. 212-13. 

81.W.H. Heidel, The Heroic Age of Science, 1933, p. 21. He recognizes that 
Greek science is not irreligious (p. 17) but the men of science maintain a common- 
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and special interference; he is not supposed to act arbitrarily. But 
what he loses on one side, he gains on the other: everything, being 
a natural event, is divine. 

This theory of supernaturalism does not go uncontested even in 
the Hippocratic writings. The divine influence is still recognized, 
but it is understood to be only one factor just as is nature which is 
a power of its own. So the author of the book on the Sacred Disease 
says: “ This disease is not in my opinion any more divine or more 
sacred than other diseases, but has its nature and origin.” *? And 
the same is repeated with the addition that the “ origin of this dis- 
ease, like that of other diseases, lies in heredity,” that ‘“‘ the cause 
of this affection, as of the more serious illnesses generally, is the 
brain.” ** The conclusion is that “ there is no need to put the disease 
in a special class and to consider it more divine than the others; they 
are all divine and all human. Each has a nature and power of its 
own.” ** What does this mean? It means that all diseases are divine 


sense attitude toward life (p. 20) ; for the time being the gods seem to be virtually 
excluded from the world of nature; so far as they receive a place in it, they find 
it under the shadow of Law or Custom (p. 21). Heidel who stresses so much the 
importance of Greek medicine for the study of Greek science does not refer to the 
author of the book on Regimen as a physician, but only as an intellectual leader 
(p. 21); this invalidates his argument concerning medicine. Almost all the more 
important Hippocratic books recognize the gods as a real factor in nature. It is 
impossible here to deal with every one of them. I need only refer to the book on 
Flesh in which the power of thinking is ascribed to warmth. The author apparently 
agrees with Diogenes of Apollonia (cf. K. Deichgraber, Hippokrates tiber Entste- 
hung u. Aufbau d. menschlichen Korpers, 1935, p. 2, 10-14). Diogenes did not only 
expound the theological aspect, he bitterly opposed, as he had to, the physiologists, 
those men who thought they could explain everything by nature devoid of the 
divine spirit. In attacking them he maintains that the power of God creates the 
world, as Plato says (cf. Sophistes 265c). This, by the way, proves that the 
expression Ts Plows Thy avayKny cannot be understood as purely mechanical 
(contrary to Heidel, Proceedings, 1. c., p. 100, 81), but it is rather to be understood 
in the sense of the book on Regimen. It is interesting that from the 16th century 
on some interpreters of Hippocrates refer to the book on Flesh if they want to prove 
the religiosity of the great physician (cf. Deichgraber, l.c., pp. 56sq.). 

8? Jones, l.c., II, p. 139 (slightly altered) : ovdév ri poe Soxet raHv &AXRwWY Becorépn 
elvac vovowy ovdé iepwrépn, GANA plow wey exer Kal mpdgpacry. 

88 Jones, l.c., II, p. 151: &pxerar 5 domep Kal Tada voohuara Kara yévos. 153: 
"AAG yap airios 6 éyKépados Tov’Tov Tov madbeos, WoTep Kal THY AAWY voonUdTwWY TaY 
heylorwr. 

** Jones, I.c., II, 183: eore pwndty Sei droxpivovra 7d vbdonua Oedrepoy rHv orev 
vouloat, d\Na wavTa ela Kal mdvTa avOpwriva. Plow 5& Exaorov etxe Kal Siva éd’ 
éwvTov. 
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in so far as they are caused by sun and air and winds which are 
divine, as had been said before. They are human, apparently because 
they have their origin in heredity, in the organs of the body. It is 
impossible to admit the divinity of a special disease, for they are all 
divine; at the same time all diseases are human because of the influ- 
ence of the body. The two spheres of the divine and of the natural 
are then fundamentally separate, although their influence is combined 
in every action.*° 

A similar theory has to be presupposed for the book on Prognos- 
tics. At the outset the physician is advised “ to learn the natures of 
such diseases, how much they exceed the strength of men’s bodies, 
besides whether there is any divine influence in them and to learn 
how to forecast them.” ** Divine influence and human nature again 
are separated as distinct forces. The nature of man is not in itself 
divine but the divine is thought to become apparent in the body. In 
what way this must be understood was already discussed in antiquity ; 
the interpretations varied widely.*” It seems to me that it is the 


85 Jones, |. c., I, p. x, without reference but, I think, mindful of these passages, 
says: “The 5th century B. C. witnessed the supreme effort of the Greeks to 
cast aside this incubus in all spheres of thought. They came to realize that to 
attribute an event to the action of a god leaves us just where we were, and that 
to call normal phenomena natural and abnormal divine is to introduce an unscientific 
dualism, in that what is divine (because mysterious) in one generation may be 
natural (because understood) in the next, while, on the other hand, however fully 
we may understand a phenomenon, there must always be a mysterious and unex- 
plained element in it. All phenomena are equally divine and equally natural.” 
This statement, I think, is not in accordance with the meaning of the Hippocratic 
author, as I tried to explain it. Everything is understood, even though it be in the 
form of a divine causality. On the other hand, the main theme of the book is not 
the uniformity of Nature, every aspect of which is equally divine (Jones, 1. c., II, 
p. 135). It also follows from my interpretation that there is a difference in the 
basic theory between the book on the Sacred Disease and the book on Water, Air, 
and Places (contrary to Jones, l.c., II, pp. 130/1). Furthermore the thesis of 
Gomperz that the Hippocratic physicians rejected the belief in supernatural forces 
can certainly not be proved by the statement of this treatise; cf. p. 211, 30. 

°° Jones, I.c., II, pp. 6-8: yrovar oby xph Tey TolovTwy voonudTwy Tas pioras, 
ékécov Urép THy Sbvauly elo THY gwudTwv dua 5é Kal ef Tu Oeiov Evectiv év THat vovcouct. 
Following the edition of Kithlewein, Jones omits the words concerning the divine, 
but they are contained in all the manuscripts. Cf. also Hippocrates, ed. Littré, VII, 
PE51, p.-o12: 

*? Galeni in Hippocratis Prognosticum, ed. I. Heeg, CMG, V, 9, 2, 1915, p. 205, 
28 sq. Erotiani Vocum Hippocraticarum Collectio cum Fragmentis, rec. E. Nach- 
manson, 1918, p. 108, 10 sq. 
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spontaneous reactions which are signified by the word ‘ divine.’ In 
one of the Hippocratic books it is stated: ‘‘ In fact it is especially 
knowledge of the gods that by medicine is woven into the stuff of 
the mind . . . Physicians have given place to the gods. For in 
medicine that which is powerful is not in excess. In fact, though 
physicians take many things in hand, many diseases are also over- 
come for them spontaneously.” ** The physicians then make room 
for the gods in regard to the spontaneous reactions of the body 
which are considered as an interference of divine character, since 
they cannot be mastered by the human being. This is a theory 
unfamiliar neither to the 5th and 4th centuries B. C. nor to the later 
periods. Aristotle says: ‘“‘ There are a few to whom it seems that 
chance is a cause, but that it is not evident to human intelligence, 
since it is something divine and marvelous.” *’ It is in this sense 
that the statement in this Hippocratic book and in the others can 
best be interpreted. The spontaneous reactions which are not the 
effects of human efforts and which can only be acknowledged as 
facts, are mentioned very often in the book on Prognostics as well 
as in the book on the Diseases of Women, the author of which states 
that the physician has first of all to consider the possible divine 
influence, then the nature of women, and many other things.*® At 
any rate, many of the Hippocratic books, a greater number than 
identify God with nature, acknowledge the divine as a factor apart 
from nature which is a power of its own. 

88 Jones, 1. c., II, p. 289; Kal yap uddiora % repl Oewy etdnors ev vow adrq dumdéxerar. 


of 5& inrpolt Beoiat mapakexwpynkaciv. ob yap Ev wepirrov év adry 7d Suvacrevor. Kal 
yap ovToL moAAG pev peTaxerpéovTat, moda b€ Kal KexpadryTar adToior bv’ éwuTar. 

8° Aristotle, Physics, 196b, 5-7: elot dé ruves ols Soxet elvar airia wev h TUxN, Andros 
5 dvOpwrivyn Siavola ws Geidy Te ovoa Kali datmovwrepov. Cf. Aristotle, The Physics, 
with an English Translation by P. H. Wicksteed and F. M. Cornford (Loeb Class. 
Library), Vol. I, 1929, pp. 146-7 where the parallels are quoted. Chance in the 
Aristotelian discussion is identical with spontaneity, cf. l.c., p. 120. 

40K. Littré, Oeuvres completes d’Hippocrate, VII, 1851, p. 312: epi dé rips 
yuvatkeins pio.os Kal voonuaTtwy Tdde Aéeyw. uddiora péey TO Oelovy ev Toior dvOpwrro.ct 
airvoy elvat. éwerta ai pioves THY YuvatKwy Kai xporal. Heidel, The Heroic Age of 
Science, p. 18, characterizes this statement as the sort of curt remark that “ one 
might perhaps expect to find in an unbelieving modern who wished to avoid offend- 
ing sensibilities he respected but did not share.” He points to the fact that later 
the divine does not occur, and this would be indeed an objection, as is already 
remarked by Galen (l.c., p. 208, 4-8). If one adopts the explanation I propose this 
objection is no longer valid, and the statement, obviously important, can be given its 
full value. Cf. also Hippocrates, ed. Littré, IX, 1861, p. 26; 28. 
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No doubt in some treatises God is even entirely excluded from the 
bodily processes. For in the 5th and 4th centuries B.C. there are 
many people who believe in the mechanism of the nature of plants, 
animals, and human beings: ‘“‘ Nature produces them out of a certain 
spontaneous cause and without any creative intelligence.” ** This, I 
think, is even the more common attitude at this time. For the deifica- 
tion of the individual organism is a modern and advanced idea in 
these centuries, one that is not yet generally accepted. Only a few indi- 
viduals already visualize that “ all things were arranged in the body, 
in a fashion conformable to itself, by fire, a copy of the whole, the 
small after the manner of the great and the great after the manner 
of the small.” *? And they are physicians. But others, just because 
they adore God, are aware of the contrast between Him and man, 
“the one being utterly corrupt, the other being perfectly holy.” ** 
They are physicians, too. 

That the nature of everything is divine, that every process can only 
be understood as regulated by divine agency, is a conception which 
becomes current among men only in later times through Platonic, 
Aristotelian, and Stoic philosophy. It is, however, of the greatest 
importance that from the Hellenistic period on the religious ration- 
alism is accepted by more and more scientists. For the mechani- 
cal and irreligious philosophy and science degenerated into avowed 
skepticism. The Epicureans do not care for a single and uniform 
explanation of the phenomena; they rejoice in manifold causes of 
the same event. The Empiricists refuse to explain anything be- 
cause the human intellect cannot judge the causes and can discover 
only the proximate conditions. The Methodists deal only with the 
phenomena without considering causation at all. Scientific inquiry 
is restricted to dogmatic philosophers and scientists who alone feel 
able to determine the causes and are interested in the understanding 
of facts. Galen says in his book on the Use of the Parts that “ this 
is a sacred book which I composed as a true hymn of the God who 


“1 Plato, Sophistes 265c: Thy plow attra yervay amd rivos alrlas abrouarns Kal 
d&vev Siavolas guovons. 

42 Jones, l.c., IV, p. 247: mavra Svexocunoaro Kkard tpdrov abrd éwuT@ Ta ev TH 
CwpaTe TO TUP, droulunowy Tov Sov, miKpa mpds peydra Kal weydda mpds mLiKpA. 

“8 Jones, l.c., II, p. 149: od pévroe éywye d&ia@ vd Geo dvOpwrov capa pialvecOat, 
TO émixnporatov bro Tov ayvoraTov. 
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has created us, in the belief that I am really pious not if I sacrifice 
many hecatombs of oxen to Him and burn thousands of talents of 
cassia, but if I first recognize myself and then explain also to the 
others the wisdom of God, His power, His excellence.” ** This 
statement is significant. The fact that Platonic, dogmatic philosophy 
recognizes the power of God in nature does not mean the end of 
science, it is rather the stimulus to perfection of scientific knowledge 
and empirical understanding. If God did not exist, the world would 
be governed by chance alone but not by intelligible laws or recogniza- 
ble causation. Moreover, nature separated from God would not be 
capable of inspiring in man enthusiasm for scientific investigation. 
Dogmatic philosophy alone leads the philosopher to an understanding 
of the phenomena and the physician to an explanation of diseases by 
sun and air or by the nature of the body. 


These considerations in themselves suggest that a belief according 
to which diseases are caused by demons can not have had great bear- 
ing on Greek medicine. As a matter of fact there is, throughout 
antiquity, hardly one physician who accepts such a theory. The 
author of the book on the Sacred Disease, bitterly attacking those 
who trace epilepsy to the direct influence of a God or demon, does 
not give any indication that this opinion was held by physicians. 
He says that “ those [men] who first attributed a sacred character 
to this malady were the same men who do it to-day, magicians, 
purifiers, charlatans and quacks.” *° A real physician apparently 
explained not even this disease by demons. The same thing is true 
of the 4th century A. D. when the physician Posidonius, very famous 
for his medical skill, is said to have denied that mania could be caused 
by ademon. There is no reason to suppose that this is a very unusual 


*4 Galeni, De Usu partium, III, 10, ed. G. Helmreich, I, 1907, p. 174, 6-13: éepov 
Aovyor dy éyw Tov Synucoupyjoavros huds Uuvov adnOuvdy ouvTidnut, Kal voulfw rovr’ elvar 
Thy ovTws evodBerav, odxl ef Tat’pwyv EéxaTouBas ad’T@ mapurod\d\as KaTabioaiu Kal 
TaddavTa pupla Ouvpidoarme Kaclas, adr’ ei yvoiny pév abros mpwros, Ererta Sé kal Tois 
dArous éénynoaluny olos pwév éote THv codiay, olos dé Thy SUvauty, droios Sé Thy 
Xpnorernra. 

*6 Jones, l.c., II, p. 141 (slightly altered) ; Soxéovow of mpwro. rovro 7d voonua 
lepwoartes TovovTot elvat dvOpwror olor kal voy elor payou Te Kal KaOdprar Kal ayiprat 
kal ddafoves. Cf. On the Diseases of Girls (Ilepi wapdeviwy), Hippocrates ed. Littré, 
VIII, 1853, p. 468. 
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attitude; for the same opinion is expressed in Stephanus’ Com- 
mentary to the Prognostics of Hippocrates.** And even in the 7th 
century A. D. physicians, it seems to me, no less than laymen, are 
convinced of the natural character of mental illnesses although at 
that time the demonological explanation is more and more empha- 
sized.*7 And yet, concerning those affections the problem is at least 
thoroughly discussed in medical books, whereas in regard to the 
other diseases and their causation by the wrath of God or evil spirits, 
with the exception of a few places, the subject is not even mentioned 
in Greek medicine. Some commentators note that, in Hippocrates’ 
Prognostic, the word divine might be understood as pestilence since 
“this affliction seems to be caused by God.” ** Galen, dealing with 
the same term, remarks that ‘‘ a few believe illness could afflict men 
also through a certain wrath of the gods and that they try to prove 
this opinion quoting the authors of the so-called irrational stories.” *° 
Whether Galen is thinking of physicians or only of laymen, whether 
these people explain mental diseases alone in this way or other ill- 
nesses too, cannot be ascertained beyond a doubt. These are, how- 


“© On Posidonius cf. Philostorgius, Ecclesiastical History, VIII, 10 (GSS Philos- 
torgius, p. 111, 12sq. Bidez). Stephanus in Scholia in Hippocratem et Galenum, 
ed. F. R. Dietz, I, 1834, pp. 71 sq. Dolger (Antike u. Christentum IV, 1934, p. 106) 
assumes that the explanation of Posidonius is not a common one. He himself 
remarks that Origines attacks physicians who explain mental diseases in a natural 
way (l.c., p. 96). 

‘7 Sophronius Cyri et Joannis miracula, c. 54, Migne PG, 87, 3, 3624, says: 
Tourov Sokiuois larpois vmedeikvvoy, amd mAnOovs pedayxoAtK@y XuUULw@Y TAS GuUVEXeELS 
émidnwias éxelvas kal wakpas kapnBapelas cuuPaivery olduevor- éxarépas yap ws eyvwpuev 
éracxev, Tas wey ouvexéorepov, Tas 5é évTovwrepoy Kal pwaKpdorepoy: aN ws wlay mpds 
TwavTwy amrédpaciy Hkovoy avOpwros dviknrov elvyar TO voonua, mvevwa trovnpdoy Kal ov 
Mehayxodikdy Xupov éxwv 7d voonua. Certainly the physicians do not know in this 
case how to cure the disease; this however they sometimes do not know in the 5th 
century B. C. either. Apparently the Christian book wants to use the authority of 
the physicians as proof for the healing-power of the Saints and does not describe 
the actual situation correctly. Otherwise it would be hard to reconcile that the 
laymen originally believed in the natural character of epilepsy, yet, that the 
physicians are said not to have been of the same opinion. 

*° Erotian, ed. Nachmanson, l.c., p. 108, 18-19: 6a 7d rods Aowwods éx Beod Soxety 
elvat. 

*° Galen, In Hippocratis’ Prognostic, I. c., p. 206, 3-5: sor pév yap ofovrar Kal da 
Gewv tiva dpynv yiverGar Tois avOpwros voonwata Kal éyoucl ye maprupiay THs 5déns 
TaUTnS Tapa THY ypa~dyTwy Tas KaNouuévas ioroplas &vev AOyou. Cf. also Celsus, 
CML, I, 1915, p. 17, 15-16: Eodem vero auctore [sc. Homero] disci potest morbos 
tum (!) ad iram deorum immortalium relatos esse. 
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ever, the only instances to be found in the works of Hippocrates 
and Galen and of the other medical writers. One is justified, then, 
in saying not only that the Greek physicians rejected the explanation 
by demonology but also that they did not take it seriously, that they 
treated the subject as negligible. 

This attitude of the physicians is not an isolated one. The ancient 
philosophers also unanimously disagreed with the belief that diseases 
could be caused by demons. Not in Platonic or Aristotelian or Stoic 
philosophy, still less, of course, in the Scepsis. are the demons held 
responsible for illness. Again the problem is scarcely mentioned ; 
it seems unnecessary to deal with it very thoroughly.°® Also the 
Neo-Platonists disregard such a theory. Plotinus says: “ They tell 
us they can free themselves of diseases. If they meant, by temperate 
living and an appropriate regime, they would be right and in accord- 
ance with all sound knowledge. But they assert diseases to be Spirit- 
Beings and boast of being able to expell them by formulae: this 
pretention may enhance their importance with the crowd, gaping 
upon the powers of magicians; but they can never persuade the 
intelligent that disease arises otherwise than from such causes as 
overstrain, excess, deficiency, putrid decay, in a word some variation 
whether from within or from without. The nature of illness is indi- 
cated by its very cure. A motion, a medicine, the letting of blood, 
and the disease shifts down and away; sometimes scantiness of 
nourishment restores the system: presumably the Spiritual power 
gets hungry or is debilitated by the purge. Either this Spirit makes 
a hasty exit or it remains within. If it stays, how does the disease 
disappear, with the cause still present? If it quits the place, what 
has driven it out? Has anything happened to it? Are we to suppose 
it throve on the disease? In that case the disease existed as some- 
thing distinct from the Spirit-Power. Then again, if it steps in 
where no cause of sickness exists, why should there be anything else 


°° One usually refers to Plato’s Phaedrus, 244d, in order to prove that Plato, 
at least, explained diseases by the interference of God. But he is only speaking of 
mania, one of the gravest diseases and burdens, which, in this myth, he traces back 
to a kind of divine possession like the gift of prophecy and poetry. For Plato’s 
theory on diseases, even on mental diseases, cf. Timaeus, 8le-86b. For the Stoics’ 
cf. Diogenes Laertius, VII, 158. The Neo-Pythagoreans are the only philosophical 
sect of late antiquity which recognizes at least purifications (cf. Diogenes Laertius, 


VIET, 33). 
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but illness? If there must be such a cause, the Spirit is unnecessary : 
that cause is sufficient to produce that fever. As for the notion, that 
just when the cause presents itself, the watchful Spirit leaps to incor- 
porate itself with it, this is simply amusing.” °** This statement 
proves that even the latest philosophical system of antiquity, the one 
which is generally held responsible for so much superstition of the 
ancients, rejected the demonological explanation of diseases cate- 
gorically. At the same time the polemic of Plotinus shows that the 
Gnostic philosophy did accept such a doctrine of causation, a phi- 
losophy which combined Greek ideas with Christian religion. It is 
the Christians and the Jews who propagated these ideas at the end 
of Greek and Roman history as the Persians and Chaldeans had done 
in the very beginning.” 


51 Plotinus, Psychic and Physical Treatises; Comprising the Second and Third 
Enneades, Translated from the Greek by S. Mackenna, London 1921, Vol. II, p. 235. 
(Plotin., Enneades II, 9, 14): xaOalpecOar 5¢ voowy Néyorres avrovs AéyorTes pév 
av cwhpocivn Kal Kkooula Stairn edevyor av d6pOas, Kabarep of piddcomoar Eyouvot. viv 
d¢ brocrnoduevor Tas vécous Saiudvia elvac kal Tavita étaipeiv Adyw hacKorTes SUvacar 
kal émayyeAAopuevor ceuvorepor wey ay eivar Sdéarey mapa Tots ToAdois, of Tas Tapa Tots 
udyos Suvdpers Oavyudfovor Tovs pévTor ev ppovovvTas ovK Ay treiOorev, ws ovxX al vooo 
Tas aitias €xovow 7 Kapdro H mAnopovais 7 évdelars H onweor Kal Bws pweTaBodais H 
éiwhev THv apxnv 7H Evdobev AaBovaars. Sndovor Sé Kai al Oepareiar avrwy. yaorpds yap 
puelons 7) papudxou Sobéyros Suexwpnoe Katw els TO €Ew 7d voonua Kal aiwaros adypyuevov, 
kal évdera 5é idoaro,  mevnoavros THKETOaL, ToTé Fé GOpdws eEeXOdvTos, H wévovTos Evdor. 
GAN’ ef wey Ere pévovTos, was evdov SvTos ov voce Err; ef Sé eEeANAVOE, Sia rl; Th yap 
avTo mérovOev; 7 Stu érpépero vrd THS vocov: Hv dpa h vdcos érépa ovca Tov Saipovos. 
ére:ta, ef ovdevds ByTos aitiov eloeror, Sid Th ovK del vooet; ef 5& yevopévouv airiou, 
Tl det Tov Saiwovos mpds TO voceiv; 7d yap aitioy Tov wupeTov aiTapKés éoriv épyacacbar. 
yeroiov b€ 7rd dua 7d airioy yevéobar Kal ebOéws Horep mapyToorynvar T@ aitlw 7d 
Sacudviov Ero.poy by. 

°? Concerning the early Christian attitude toward diseases, cf. A. Harnack, Medi- 
zinisches aus der altesten Kirchengeschichte, 1892, pp. 71sq. The Jewish belief is 
most clearly formulated by Josephus, Antiquitates, VIII, 2, 5. Already Pliny traces 
the origin of magic back to Persians and Chaldeans on the one hand, to the Jews 
on the other. (Natural History, introduction to book XXX). The modern attempt 
to find magic in all centuries of Greek history is not convincing. Hopfner, (Realen- 
zyklopadie d. klass. Altertumswiss., XIV, 1, pp. 301 sq., s.v. Mageia) collects the 
whole material; his survey only serves to prove that before the 3rd century B.C. 
magic is not an important factor in Greek life. I do not presume to decide whether 
the situation was always different from that which is to be found in other countries 
and in primitive men, as Ed. Meyer assumes (Gesch. d. Altertums, I, 1°, pp. 93sq.). 
So much is certain, that in Greece magic is revived only under foreign influences 
in later times (cf. Ed. Meyer, I.c., p. 98). Cf. Lucian’s Tragodopodagra, v. 265 sq. 


Zvpo. wév éopev, Ek Aapackod TH yéver. 
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It is certain that philosophers and physicians do not believe demons 
to be the cause of disease. Not only is the scientific theory hostile to 
such an opinion,—this would explain only the attitude of the trained 
physicians, of the followers of the various medical schools—even 
the average educated man did not believe in the demonic char- 
acter of diseases; his behavior as a patient was conditioned by this 
attitude. Modern interpretation is inclined more and more to claim 
that Greeks and Romans, in general, traced back the origin of dis- 
eases to possession by demons.°’* If this were correct, a queer con- 
tradiction of the data would arise. For these men are supposed to be 
the patients of physicians who apparently do not believe in demons, 
who do not even try to prove that in a special case it is the body and 
not a demon which has brought about the illness. Or did people call 
in only those unknown practitioners who did themselves believe in 
demons? But no physician could afford to do this. If the illness was 
caused by a demon, nothing could be done by the doctor. He must 
retire and give way to the magician. In such a case “ he is expelled 
from the house ”’ and the patient will say: ‘‘ Oh, sir, leave me to pay 
my penalty, impious wretch that I am, accursed and hateful to the 
gods and all the heavenly host.” °** After all, the physicians had 
patients; people must have thought them able to do something. The 
natural explanation of diseases must have been generally accepted. 

The reasons for this acceptance can be ascertained by inquiring 
into the causes for the rejection of a demonological interpretation 
of disease. It is the author of the book on the Sacred Disease who 
says of the assumptions of the magicians that they “ show, not piety, 
as they think, but impiety rather, implying that the gods do not exist, 
and what they call piety and the divine is, as I shall prove, impious 


53 The modern interpretation is to be found in the article on Demons, RE, Supple- 
ment, Lil, p. 267 sq.3¢p.' 272, 38). cf.-also’ Halliday, 1..c., p. 28150.) Stemplineer, 
Sympathieglaube u. Sympathiekuren in Altertum u. Neuzeit, 1919, p. 5: “So ist 
das ganze Griechisch-Romische Altertum trotz Hippokrates erfiillt von dem Glauben 
an den Krankheitsdamon.” The argument in these books is usually based on pas- 
sages taken from poetry which cannot be acknowledged as the only and adequate 
instance in this problem. Moreover, it is again the mental diseases to which those 
passages mostly refer, and here the problem is a peculiar one, cf. pp. 216-17. 

5¢ Plutarch, On Superstition (Plutarch’s Moralia, with an English Translation 
by F. C. Babbitt, Loeb Class. Library, II, 1928, p. 475): ¢a me, &vOpwire, d.ddvar 
dixny, Tov doeBH, Tov éwdparov, Tov Oeots Kal Saiwoor pemionuéevov. Cf. also Lucian, 
Philopseudes, 36. 
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and unholy. The physicians then not only believe that they can 
explain diseases in another and more scientific way. They rely also 
on religious argumentation. For they hold “that a man’s body is 
not defiled by God, the one being utterly corrupt, the other perfectly 
holy.” °° In slightly different terms Posidonius says the same thing 
in the 4th century A.D.: “men do not become ill through the 
affliction of demons ... for it is not at all in the power of the 
demons to afflict the nature of men.” °’ A god cannot pollute or 
possess the human body. The physicians apparently subscribe to 
the Platonic saying: “ It is good since it comes into being by divine 
destiny.” °° In this way they adopt the Olympian religion and reject 
the chthonic cults; they adopt the pious reverence of the gods and 
reject purifications. 

From the aspect of such a belief in antiquity, too, all magical rites 
are superstitious, as is revealed by Plutarch’s discussion of super- 
stition: ‘In the estimation of the superstitious man, [all the indis- 
positions] of his body . . . are classed as afflictions of God or attacks 
of an evil spirit. For this reason he has no heart to relieve the situa- 
tion or undo its effects, or to find some remedy for it, or to take a 
strong stand against it lest he seem to fight against God and to rebel 
at his punishment.” °° Superstitious as this man is, he will use only 
rites and purifications, in contrast to the atheist who “ when he is ill, 
takes into account and calls to mind the times when he has eaten too 
much or drunk too much wine, also irregularities in his daily life, 
or instances of over-fatigue or unaccustomed changes of air or 
locality.” *° 

55 Jones, l.c., II, p. 145: xalrou Euovye ob wep edoeBelns ros Adyous SoKéovar rroveic Bat, 
ws olovrat, dAAG mepl doeBelns wadrdov, Kal ws ol Beol ovK eloi, 7d 5é eboeBés abTrwy Kal 
TO Oeiov daeBés éoti Kal dvdc.ov, ws éyw dibdEw. 

Pe ones, 1..¢.;' IT, p: 149, e&: p.- 215, 43, 

67 Philostorgius, l.c.: Oedoacdar 5é€ roy Ilocedwrioy év larpixn Svampémovra. déyev 
5 avrov Suws ovk dpOds ody Sarudvwy émibécer robs dvOpwrovs éxBakxyeverOar, vypwr 
6é Tivev Kakoxuulay 7d mwdOos épydtecOar pndé yap elvar 7d Twapdray loxby Satpdvwv 
avOpwrwy piow éernpedfovoar. 

°8 Plato, Phaedrus 244 ¢.: ws xadov dyros, bray Bela wolpa yiyvnrat. 

°° Plutarch, On superstition, l.c., II, p. 475: 7@ 5€ Secodaluorr kal owuaros dppworia 
waoa Kal... wAnyal Geov cal mpocBodral dSaiwovos Aéyorrar. Sev ov5é Towa Bonbecyv 
ovde Siarvery 7d cupBeBnkds obdé Oeparedvery ob’ ayTitarTecbar, un Sbén Oeouaxeiy Kal 


dvrireivery Ko\atouevos. 


°° Plutarch, On superstition, I.c., II, p. 473: Noowv 6 6 GBeos éxdoyiferar Kal 
dvamiyyoKerat tAnoMovas avrov Kal olvwces Kal dratias mepl Sla:ray % Kémous Uep- 
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For the Romans, too, the use of purification—the explanation of 
diseases by demons or gods—is superstition. It is Pliny who says: 
“To believe that there are a number of gods derived from the virtues 
and vices of man... indicates still greater folly. Human nature, 
weak and frail as it is, mindful of its own infirmity, has made these 
divisions, so that every one might have recourse to that which he sup- 
posed himself to stand more particularly in need of. Hence we find 
different names employed by different nations ; the inferior deities are 
arranged in classes, and diseases and plagues are deified, in conse- 
quence of our anxious wish to propitiate them. It was from this 
cause that a temple was dedicated to Fever, at the public expense, 
on the Palatine Hill.” ** The Roman poet knows that “‘ the mysteries 
of cruel magicians are abominated by the heavenly gods.” * It is 
admitted that “our forefathers believed that purifications could 
remove the cause of every evil,” °° the implication being that later, 
in the Roman Empire, at least the educated classes and all men who 
worship the Olympians reject such a belief. It is emphasized, how- 
ever, that “it was in Greece that the custom originated.” In the 
same way Plutarch claims an alien origin for magic which, he says, 
the Greeks took over “from the barbarians, learning their evil 
knowledge.” °* Certainly, the demonic conceptions are influential in 
Rome as well as in Greece, but they are consciously suppressed. Both 
nations assert the foreign character of those beliefs, as usual making 
another people responsible for them; even if purifications are used, 


Baddovras  weraBords dépwv andes kat romwy. Plutarch in this passage is speaking 
of the atheist because he intends to contrast his behavior with that of the super- 
stitious. But he presupposes the same attitude for the pious man. 

°t The Natural History of Pliny, II, 15, Translated by J. Bostock and H. T. 
Riley, I, 1893, p. 21 (cf. Cicero, De Natura deorum, III, 63 and De legibus, II, 28) : 
In numeros quidem credere atque etiam ex vitiis hominum ... majorem ad so- 
cordiam accedit. Fragilis et laboriosa mortalitas in partes ista digessit infirmitatis 
suae memor, ut portionibus coleret quisque quo maxime indigeret. Itaque nomina 
alia aliis gentibus et numina in iisdem innumerabilia invenimus, inferis quoque in 
genera discriptis, morbisque et multis etiam pestibus, dum esse placatas trepido 
metu cupimus. Ideoque etiam publice Febris fanum in Palatio dicatum est. 

°? Lucan, The Civil War VI, 430-31: superis detestanda deis saevorum arcana 
magorum. 

°° Ovid, Fasti II, 35-37: Omne nefas omne mali purgamina causam credebant 
nostri tollere posse senes. 

** Ovid, 1. c., 38: Graecia principium moris fuit. Plutarch, On Superstition, 166: 
@ BdapBap’ ékevpdvres “EXAnves kaka. 
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they do not belong to that ritual which is recognized as the old and 
genuine religion.®** To be sure, one is not justified in holding as the 
most characteristic feature of their behavior feelings which are held 
in contempt by men themselves. What is thought to be superstitious 
by the ancients, cannot be interpreted as their general attitude toward 
disease.*° 

It stands to reason then that the Greek physicians understood 
illness as caused by sun and air and winds or by the nature of man, 
and that the average people accepted this explanation. Physicians 
and laymen, however, usually considered these factors as the expres- 
sion of divine agencies; the merely natural interpretation was as rare 
and restricted as the superstitious belief in demons; both are excep- 
tional cases, departures from the rule. It is not by chance that 
Asclepius is the god of doctors and of patients. He represents the 
rational theology in the Greek sense, in sharp opposition to every 
demonic religion, to magical rites and purifications, as the inscription 
on his temple in Epidaurus reveals: “* Pure must be he who enters the 
fragrant temple; purity means to think nothing but holy thought.” * 


°° Cf. J. Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift tiber Frommigkeit, Berlin 1866, p. 106. 
He stresses the fact that sacrifices for the sake of purifications, the latest in the 
development of Greek religion, are not on the same plane as the other sacrifices, 
even in the time of Theophrastos, who classifies the Orphic mysteries also among 
superstitious rites (in his characterization of the superstitious). Concerning earlier 
centuries and their dislike of purifications, cf. e.g., Plato, Republic, 364b, in regard 
to a later period cf. the Neo-Platonic polemic in the book of Porphyry, described 
by Bernays, l.c. 

°° The contention of the pious man that it is God who sends the disease, expressed 
already in the Homeric Epic (Cf. Odyssee, V, 394-97; IX, 409-11, also the pestilence 
in the first book of the Iliad is sent from God) must have been common to every 
period. But even in the epic no purifications are used, those which are mentioned 
concern only the usual preparation for prayers and sacrifices. (Iliad, I, 313, con- 
trary to E. Rohde, Psyche®-19, IT, 1921, p. 76, 1, who himself is more cautious in his 
judgment p. 71.) At any rate, the pious belief must be carefully differentiated from 
the theory that disease is a kind of pollution which has to be purified. These are 
two different attitudes. Already Hesiod says (Erga 102-4) : votoor 6€ dvOpwroow 
ép’ huépn at & él vuxri adropuator portmou Kaka Ovnroior Pépovoa oiyn, éewel Pwvihy 
éfeihero unriera Zevs. 

°7 Porphyry, De abstinentia Animae, II, 19: dyvdv xph vaoio Ovwdeos évrds idvra / 
Eupevar. ayvela 8 ear. ppoveiv bora. IT shall not discuss whether Asclepius was 
originally a chthonic Hero or not. There is no doubt that he came to be generally 
accepted by the ancient world as an Olympian. 
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II 


THE TREATMENT OF DISEASES 


The myth of the god Asclepius says that of “those whosoever 
came suffering from the sores of nature, or with their limbs wounded, 
either by grey bronze or by far-hurled stone, or with bodies wasting 
away with summer’s heat or winter’s cold, he loosed and delivered 
divers of them from diverse pains, tending some of them with 
kindly songs, giving to others a soothing potion, or, haply, swathing 
their limbs with simples, or restoring others by the knife.” °’ The 
god, in his treatment of diseases resorts to music, to drugs applied 
either internally or externally and to the use of the knife. The 
human physician is a surgeon and a pharmacologist, he invents the 
regulation of diet, in rare cases he has recourse to music. The 
therapy of Greek as well as of Roman physicians is, then, throughout 
the centuries a scientific and natural one. But again it is necessary 
to determine the principles underlying the scientific and natural 
method of healing. 

It is the aim of surgery and dietetics to influence the disease 
by the action and understanding of the physician. So far no other 
than human power is involved, yet, there is the problem to what 
extent the body can be helped at all from the outside, how much the 
healing-process as such depends not on what is done by the physician 
but on what is achieved by the bodily forces themselves. In other 
words, what value can be attributed to the medical art? The various 
physicians answer this question in different ways, depending on their 
different metaphysical standpoints. Plato remarks that all those who 
understand nature as a power of its own devoid of god, at the same 
time deprive the different arts of their efficacy. Like heaven and the 
stars and the seasons, they say, animals and plants have been pro- 
duced by the elements. ‘ Not through reason nor through any god 


°° Pindar, Pythian Odes, III, 47-53 (The Odes of Pindar with an English trans- 
lation by Sir John Sandys, Loeb Class. Library, 1927, p. 189): rods perv dy, bcc 
Hodov abropitwy éEXkéwv Evvdoves, 7} Tod Xak@ meAN TeTPwEevoL } xXEepudds THrA\EBOAY, 
] Oepiv@ mupt mepOdmevor Séuas 7 Yerudyr, AVoats AAXov aAdolwy dyéwy eéaryev, Tovs pev 
Madrakais éraodais audérwr, trols 5é rpocavéa rivovras, } yulos wepdarwy mwdvrobev 
gapuaxa rovs dé Trowais éoracev dpOovs. The translation of madaxais éraodais differs 


from the usual one, for the explanation thereof cf. p. 235, 102. 
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or art, but . . . through nature and chance. Art, however, later 
arising therefrom, comes into being later and is itself mortal since 
it is born from mortal things. Later on it creates some playthings 
which do not much partake of truth.... Arts which create some- 
thing serious also are those which join their power with nature— 
like medicine, agriculture, and gymnastics.”.°* Medicine according 
to such an atheistic theory undoubtedly belongs to those arts which 
accomplish something real, but medical art considered in this light, 
is no longer a factor of its own. The result of its action derives 
from a source outside the art; the artist becomes simply the help- 
mate of nature. This is the theory expressed also by one of the 
Epidemiae: “ Nature is the physician of diseases.” “ Thus, the 
power of nature is raised to its highest level, but in that case the 
physician must abdicate. If nature heals diseases then the physician 
ceases to do so. Such a theory is destructive of medical art. 

No one will deny that “if nature be in opposition, everything is 
vain.” ™ For “if a man demand from an art a power over what 
does not belong to the art, or for nature a power over what does not 
belong to nature, his ignorance is more alike to madness than to lack 
of knowledge.” ” These exaggerations aside, however, the reality 
of the art as a force which need not be derived from another force 
cannot be doubted. Neither chance nor spontaneous healing can con- 
tradict the proper value of medicine. Moreover, “if the medical art 
and medical men brought about a cure only by means of medicines, 
purgative or astringent, my argument would be weak. As it is, the 
physicians of greatest repute obviously cure by regimen and by other 


°° Plato, Laws, X, 889c-d: o¥6é dud riva Oedy odE Bia TéexvNv GAA... Hioer Kal 
TUxn. Téxvnv 5é torepov éx To’Twy borépay yevouévny, adThy OvnTrhy ex Ovntav torepa 
yeyerynkévar tmradids Tivas, ddnOeias ov opddpa merexovoas ... at 5é rt Kal orovdaiov 
dpa yevveo. Tav Texvav, elvar tav’Tas érécar TH pice exolywoay Thy abTav Sivamy, 
olov av larpixh Kal yewpyixn Kal yuuvacTiKh. 

7° Hippocrates, ed. Littré, V, p. 314, votowv pvoves inrpot. The author expressly 
says that to him nature is devoid of thinking and accomplishes everything without 
having learned it. This corresponds to the Platonic characterization of natural and 
irreligious philosophy and shows that the statement of the Hippocratic book can 
be linked with this theory. (Contrary to Deichgraber’s reading SB Berl. 1933, 
5, oe-) 

™ Jones, l.c., II, p. 263: ptavos yap avtimpnocotons kevea mavra. Although these 
words are used in regard to education, they are certainly valid in a wider sense too. 

72 Jones. l.c., II, p. 203: ef yap ris } réxvnv és & uh Téxvn, } Plow és & uh Pious 


* 


mépuxev, atiubcere Sivacba, dyvoet Ayvovay apudfovoeay wavin waddov 7} auably. 
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substances, which nobody—not only a physician but also an unlearned 
layman, if he heard of them—would say do not belong to the art. 
Seeing then that there is nothing that cannot be put to use by good 
physicians and by the art of medicine itself, but in most things that 
grow or are made are present the essential substances of cures and 
of drugs, no patient who recovers without a physician can logically 
attribute the recovery to spontaneity. Indeed, under a close examina- 
tion spontaneity disappears; for everything that occurs will be found 
to do so through something, and this ‘through something’ shows 
that spontaneity is a mere name, and has no reality. Medicine, how- 
ever, because it acts ‘through something,’ and because its results 
may be forecasted, has reality, as is manifest now and will be mani- 
fest for ever.” ** In this way the self-sufficiency of medical art is 
demonstrated on a rational basis contrary to the naturalists and 
disbelievers. 

It is the usual attitude for the physician which is formulated in 
the first book of the Epidemiae: ‘‘ The art has three factors, the 
disease, the patient, the physician. The physician is the servant of 
the art. The patient must cooperate with the physician in combating 
the disease.” “* Art and nature are thus properly evaluated. In the 
fight against illness, the knowledge of the physician is one factor, 
nature the other. Yet such a conception obviously presupposes a 
belief which gives God his share in the processes of the world. It is 
again the religious rationalist who, contrary to the atheistic thinker, 
has real confidence in his art. He notes equally and fairly the success 
and failure of nature. For nature, to him, has two different aspects: 


78 Jones, l.c., II, pp. 199-201: “Ere rolvuy ef wéev td dapydxwy Tov Te KadaipoyTwy 
Kal Tay iordvtwy % inows TH Te intpiKH Kal Toiowy inrpoior movvoy éyiveTo, aoberns Hv 
av 6 éuds AOyos. viv 5é halivoyvra: TwHv intpwv of wadtoTa érraivedmevor Kal SiarTHMacLY 
impmevor kat &dAowol ye eldeorv, & odK dv Tis hain, mH STL intpds. GAN ovdEe LdiwTNs 
dverisTnuwy akovoas, un ov THs TéxvNs elvat. OSmov ovy ovdév obrT’ ev Tois ayaboicr 
Twv intpwv ovr’ év TH inrpixn abtH axpeidv éotiv, ANN’ Ev Tolot WreEeloToLGL THY Te 
pvopévay kal THY ToLevméevwy Evert TA Eldea THY OEepaTrewy Kal THY PapudKwy, ovK ~oTLY 
ére obdevt Tay dvev inrpod by.afouévwy 7d abrouaTroyv obdéy Paiverar édy édeyxOmevor. 
wav yap TO yuvdmevoy did TL evpiokoT’ av yivdmevoyvy, kal év TH Oia TL TO adbTouaror 
ob daiverar ovoiny éxov ovdeuinv addr’ 7} Svoua. H S5€ inrpixh Kal év rotor Sid Te Kal 
év Toto mpovoovpévoiot paiverai Te Kal paveirar aiel ovcinv Exovca. 

7 Jones, l.c., I, p. 165: 9 7éxvn dia rpidy, TO voonua Kal 6 vocéwy Kal 6 inrpés. 
6 inrpos Urnpérns THs TéeXYNS* UTEevayTiovaba TH voojnuaT. Tov vooéovTa meTa TOU inrpod. 
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it not only heals, it also destroys. The physician, in some cases, can 
rely on it, in others he must fight against it.” 

All these ideas, I think, are summed up in the statement “ that 
there could surely be nothing more useful or more necessary to know 
than these things (sc. which the physician knows) and how the first 
discoverers, pursuing their inquiries excellently and with suitable 
application of reason to the nature of man, made their discoveries, 
and thought their art worthy to be ascribed to a god, as in fact is the 
usual belief.‘* For medicine is so great a power and is so mighty in 
itself that a god must have given it to mankind. The rational element 
contained in medical art is divine. Yet very seldom does this con- 
viction lead to an exaggeration of the power of the art. In contrast 
to the conception that nature alone, not the physician, heals the dis- 
ease, it is stated in one book: “ By stitching and cutting, that which 
is rotten in men is healed by physicians. This too is part of the 
physician’s art: to do away with that which causes pain, and by 
taking away the cause of his suffering to make him sound. Nature 
of herself knows how to do these things. When a man is sitting it is 
a labour to rise; when he is moving it is a labour to come to rest. 
In other respects too nature has the same qualities as has medical 
art.” " The religious physician is usually aware of the limits of 
his art as his definition of medicine reveals: ‘In general terms, 
it is to do away with the sufferings of the sick, to lessen the violence 
of their diseases, and to refuse to treat those who are over- 


7M. Neuburger, Die Heilkraft d. Natur, 1926, pp. 9-10, stresses the fact that 
in the Hippocratic books the healing power of nature is not exaggerated in a 
phantastic measure. He is also of the opinion that thereby the negativism and 
quietism is avoided which very easily results from too strong a belief in nature. 

7° Jones, l.c., I, 37: obk Gv oty Erepa rovTwy xpynoiwrepa odd dvayKaldrepa ein 
eldévarc Symov, ws bé Kahws Kal Noyiou@ MpoonKkovTe KnTHoavTes pds THY TOU dvOpwrov 
gto evpov adra of mpw@ro ebtpdyTes Kal wHOncav aéinv tiv réxvnv be mpoobeivat, 
womep Kal vouiterat. 

7 Jones, l.c., IV, pp. 253-55 (slightly altered) : xevredwevol re Kal reurduevor Ta 
capa vd Tay intpav byidfovra. Kal réd€ inrpixys. TO AuTéoy amaddAdooey, Kal Jp’ ov 
move. apatpéovTra vyléa Troecy. ) Pivots adrouaTyn Tatra éwioraTat. KaOjnuwevos tovei 
dvaocTHvat, Kiveduevos mover dvatavcag@ar, kal &dA\a Ta adTa Exe H Piows inrpiKy. 
It is in accordance with the interpretation given in regard to the attitude of the 
physician that the book on Ancient Medicine states that the nature of man consisting 
of the mixture of the humors can and should be voluntarily altered by the physician. 
The same is valid for the book on the Nature of Man (Jones, l.c., IV, p. 10) and, 
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mastered by their diseases, realizing that in such cases medicine is 


powerless.” *® 


In later centuries the recognition of nature as a teleological power 
must have confirmed the advisability of the withdrawal of the 
physicians. Themison, who does not believe in teleology, is the first 
to proceed farther than the physicians before him and to write 
methodically about the treatment of chronic diseases. Erasistratos, 
admitting that nature does many things in vain, and Asclepiades, 
stating that nature cannot heal at all, are the only physicians whose 
treatment of some of the chronic diseases is especially mentioned.” 
This development is reflected by the change in the attitude of the 
doctor. For in the Hippocratic book it is said: “ I should most com- 
mend a physician who in acute diseases, which kill the great majority 
of patients, shows some superiority.” *° In the books of the Metho- 
dists it is the chronic diseases ‘‘ which bring those who have experi- 
ence in medicine great and eternal fame.” ** In this case the merely 
natural and mechanistic understanding of nature brought about a 
progress in medicine; but this is an exception; in general, like in the 
explanation of phenomena, the Dogmatists are more progressive 
than the Methodists. 


I think, for more of the Hippocratic writings. But it is impossible again to deal 
with all of them in this connection. . 

78 Jones, l.c., II, p. 193: 76 69 mwaumray adradddooev THY vocedvTwy Tos Kaudrous 
Kal T@Y voonudrwy Tas opodpdrynTras auPAVYELY, Kal TO UH EyXELPELY ToOioL KEKpaTnpEvoLS 
vrd Tov voonuaTwr, elddras brit TavTa ob Sivarat inrpixy. As regards the restraint of 
Hippocratic physicians and the modern discussion of this problem cf. Jones, l.c., 
I, p. XVI sq. 

7° Caelius Aurelianus, De morbis acutis et chronicis, ed. I. C. Amman, 1709, pp. 
267-68: scribentium igitur medicinam nullus ante Themisonem tardarum passionum 
curationes principaliter ordinavit . . . Alii disperse atque de aliis passionibus 
scribentes ... ut Erasistratus et Asclepiades. Themison autem tardarum passionum 
tres libros scripsit. As regards the attitude of Erasistratus and Asclepiades toward 
nature cf. Neuburger, l.c., p. 11sq., who is not aware of the connection between 
these divergent theories and the discovery of the treatment of chronic diseases. 

8° Jones, l.c., II, p. 67: madtora 8 ap érarvécarme inrpdyv, Boris év roiow dééor 
voonmact, & To’s wielorovs THY avOpwrwy KTeiver év TOUTOLOL Siadépwy Ti THY AAAwP 
ein émi rd BéXriov. Cf. also the beginning of the Prognostic of Hippocrates. 

** Caelius Aurelianus, I. c., peritis medicinae claram eternamque gloriam quaerunt. 
Cf. Aretaeus, ed. C. Hude, CMG, II, 1923, pp. 36, 4sq.; p. 144, 3 sq. 
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These considerations are of course important not only for surgery 
and dietetics, but also for pharmacology. In the treatment by drugs, 
too, the question arises how far the physician is able to help or must 
rely on the nature of the patient. On the other hand, there is a spe- 
cific problem of pharmacology in connection with the efficacy of 
plants. Certainly herbs are prescribed as a means of natural therapy. 
If one remembers the ambiguity of the term “nature” in ancient 
medicine, one immediately realizes that in the administration of 
remedies also various attitudes must be differentiated from one 
another. All those men to whom nature is devoid of God also see in 
plants nothing but natural powers. But it is not only the super- 
stitious layman, Pliny, who recognizes the grandeur and power of 
God, especially in the vegetable kingdom.** The great anatomist and 
physiologist Herophilus is said to have called the plants “‘ the hands 
of the gods.” ** This statement is not mere rhetoric. If nature is 
divine, the plants are divine too. Almost all physicians seem to agree 
with this. Some compose special remedies which are called sacred.** 
But Galen states in a more comprehensive sense: “ One is right in 
saying that the plants act like the hands of the gods, since it is effi- 
cacious for the man who uses them to be trained in logical method 
and to have by nature a good understanding besides.” *° This inter- 
pretation which accepts the divinity of the plants because of the 
divinity of the intellect in the human being who applies them, is just 
as characteristic for the Greek attitude as the more verbal explanation 
of Herophilus’ statement. 

Undoubtedly rationalistic supernaturalism revives the old con- 
ception according to which the power of plants contains something 


8? Pliny, Naturalis Historia, XIX, finis. 

88 Scribonius Largus, Compositiones, ed. G. Helmreich, 1887, p. 1, 1-3: Herophilus 
fertur dixisse medicamenta divinas manus esse. Cf. Galen, Opera ed. Kiihn, XII, 
p. 966; Plutarch, Quaest. Symp. IV, 1, 3, 663c., the same is told about Erasistratos. 
Cf. also Nicander, Theriaca, v. 7. 

84 Tn Galen’s works those named as inventors of divine remedies are: Antipatros, 
XIII, p. 136; Andromachos, XIII, p. 126; Archigenes in Aetius, III, 114 (CMG, 
VIII, 1, 1935, p. 305, 11 sq.) ; in regard to Rufus cf. J. Ilberg, Rufus v. Ephesus, 
Abh. d. Sachs. Akademie, XLI, 1930, p. 20. 

8° Galen, Opera, ed. Kiihn, XII, p. 966: édv re mwaduy oldv wep Oewr xeipas elvat 
Ta ddpuwaka Kal TovTo dpOds épeis. dvier yap peydda Toy xXpwpuevov a’rois ExovTa 
yeyuuvacuevoy év oyikn webddw wera Tov Kal ouveroy elvar pice. 
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miraculous. But this does not mean the introduction of any magical 
belief. On the contrary, it hinders the acceptance of those ideas.*® 
Galen expressly states that the Herophilean Andreas recorded magical 
rites to be used in connection with plants and that he was the first to 
discuss sorcery and such nonsense in medical books. Hippocrates, 
Euryphon, Dieuches, Diocles, Pleistonicus, Praxagoras, Herophilus, 
did not care for magical remedies. All the great pharmacologists, 
Crateuas, Heraclides of Tarent, Dioscurides, rejected those things. 
Andreas and Pamphylus and the men who fotlowed them constituted 
a small minority; they were scholars rather than physicians; they 
were antiquaries.*’ These men, then, were an exception, they were 
isolated as were those who believed in the demonic character of 
diseases. And it is not venturous to assume that the same reasons by 
which the explanation of illness through demons was refused, were 
responsible also for the attitude of the physicians in pharmacology. 

But all the pharmacologists, nay almost all the physicians, believed 
in sympathetic remedies. They are to be found in Dioscurides as well 
as in Galen, in the books of Stoic physicians and even of Methodists. 
Is this not the reception of magic into medicine, and the first sign of 
decay? For, the Hippocratic books are free of those remedies, and 
it is only from the Hellenistic time on that they begin to be used. 
However, the sympathetic effect, to the ancients is a natural phe- 
nomenon and proved by experiments, not by any magical theory. © 
Even the Stoics understand it in this way and collect facts as proof 


8° The mysterious effect of plants, still intimated at least in the Homeric Epic, 
was soon forgotten. The term ¢4puakorv, since the 7th century B. C., had no longer 
any magical meaning (cf. W. Artelt, Studien z. Gesch. d. Begriffe Heilmittel u. 
Gift, Stud. z. Gesch. d. Medizin, herg. v. Karl Sudhoff, 23, 1937, pp. 46sq.). When 
in the beginning of the Hellenistic era more plants, especially those of the Orient, 
became known to the Greek physician, a new and strong influx of magic took place. 
For in the Orient magical rites were combined with the plucking of plants as well 
as with their preparation and use; and Egypt is, already in the Homeric poem, 
famous for its remedies (Artelt, l.c., p. 44). 

*" Galen, Opera ed. Kiihn, XI, p. 795. Concerning Andreas cf. F. Susemihl, 
Gesch. d. Griech. Literatur in der Alexandrinerzeit, I, 1891, p. 817, 231; II, 
1892, p. 421, 32. It is because of the rejection of those things by the medical 
profession that they are to be found only in the magical papyri which contain not 
the knowledge of physicians but prescriptions of folklore. What Galen relates about 
Andreas corresponds with Papyri Graecae Magicae, ed. K. Preisendanz, I, 1928, 
p. 168-69; cf. also Rohde, Psyche, 1. c., II, p. 87, 3. 
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of its reality, they do not rely on mere reasoning alone.*® Uncon- 
vincing as the material seems to the modern it did convince even the 
Sceptics in antiquity. The only thing in the Stoic discussion that the 
Academic philosopher finds to agree with is the demonstration of 
sympathetic relations in the universe. For these are certain, although 
they must be explained, as the Sceptic believes, not by a divine spirit 
but by the spontaneity of nature.*? Thus, from a teleological aspect 
as well as from a mechanical one sympathy is a reality. 

That really experience is the basis of the judgment concerning the 
sympathetic or antipathetic effect, is shown by the opinion about 
amulets. Soranus, for instance, rejects the wearing of amulets 
because his experience does not confirm the good results which others 
claim to have observed. He once admits amulets because of their 


0 


psychological influence.°° In the same way Galen accepts that alone 


what according to his experience has proved to be helpful and leaves 
all the other things to those who are able to prove them by their 


1 


experience.** Thus, physicians try very carefully to exclude every 


allusion to magic, they go no farther than their own experience 
leads. Nay, they are aware that the use of amulets is a very ambigu- 
ous means and almost beyond the realm of medicine. It is character- 
istic that even a physician of the 6th century A. D. prescribes amu- 
lets only in those cases in which “no remedy of the art still has 


power.” *’ But since the aim of medicine is to make healthy and to 

*° Ci. E. Zeller, Die Philosophie d. Griech., III, 1°, 1880, p. 169, 2: “ Unter der 
Sympathie verstehen die Stoiker nicht den magischen Zusammenhang, welchen der 
neuere Sprachgebrauch mit diesem Wort bezeichnet, sondern das naturgemasse 
Zusammentreffen gewisser Vorgange in den verschiedenen Teilen der Welt.” Cf. 
also p. 237, 113. 

°° Cicero, De natura deorum, III, 11, 28: “Itaque illa mihi placebat oratio de 
convenientia consensuque naturae, quam quasi cognatione continuata conspirare 
dicebas, illud non probabam quod negabas id accidere potuisse nisi ea uno divino 
spiritu contineretur. Illa vero cohaeret et permanet naturae viribus non deorum, 
estque in ea iste quasi consensus, quem ovumdGeay Graeci vocant; sed ea quo sua 
sponte maior est eo minus divina ratione fieri existimanda est.” 

* Soranus, “CMG, IV, 1927, p..47, 17; 121, 26. 

°* Galen, Opera, ed. Kithn, XII, p. 573. 

°? Alexander v. Tralles, ed. Puschmann, II, p. 319: ef d€. . . wndevds tev ad Tis 
Téxvns laxvovtos ... Kal Tois Pvakois wepidmros ovdey AToTOv KExpHobar xapiy TOU 


oWoat TOY KdpvorTa, 
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overcome diseases, “it is wonderful to win in this struggle, and for 
that purpose to use everything which can possibly help,” °* everything 
which is within human experience. 

Yet, certain as it is that experience proves the sympathetic effect, 
this experience can be had only on the presupposition of a specific 
theory. One must at least believe that it is possible to connect two 
phenomena which happen at the same time. Otherwise the coinci- 
dence of facts will be understood as fortuitous and not as purposeful. 
It is for this reason that the Empiric physicians do not recognize 
sympathy, that only the experience of the Dogmatists and of a few 
Sceptics who do not cling too strictly to their views recognizes the 
reality of these effects. The belief in a teleological power of nature 
is presupposed by the belief in sympathy. 

It is in accordance therewith that sympathetic influences are first 
mentioned in the writings of Theophrastus on natural philosophy. 
Theophrastus, although a Dogmatist and an Aristotelian, emphasizes 
the value of experience. He states that especially natural science, the 
objects of which are the bodies of the physical world, must start from 
experience; according to him it is perception which provides the 
material for human thought.** Thus, Theophrastus becomes inter- 
ested also in things which are called fairy-tales by earlier thinkers. 
But he is the first who is unbiased enough not to think impos- 
sible from the outset what other people declared to be nonsense 
without any further inquiry. The discovery and utilization of 


°8 Thid., II, p. 474-75: xaddv yap wKay kal raon unxary Bondetv. Concerning the 
material preserved cf. L. Deubner, Greek charms and amulets, in Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, ed. by J. Hastings, III, 1910, pp. 433-439. 

°* Theophrast, Opera, ed. F. Wimmer, III, 1862, p. 92 (On Odor 63), p. 218 
(Fr. 172, 3); p. 133, sympathetic effects in the human body are described, com- 
parable to those already known by the Hippocratic writers (cf. Jones, I. c., I, p. 351, 
On Nutriment, XXIII). In the ps-Aristotelian Problemata (Aristotle 886a 24 sq.) 
probably written in the time of Theophrastus, examples of sympathy are described 
too. E. Stemplinger, l.c., p. 7, names the Pythagoreans, Empedocles, and Plato as 
forerunners of Theophrastus. The conception of sympathy goes back certainly to 
the period before the 4th century B. C. But it is Theophrastus who gives sympathy 
its place in natural science. Since he acknowledges its effect apparently on account 
of philosophical argumentations it is not the Stoics who have the first system of 
sympathy (contrary to Stemplinger, I. c.). 

°° Cf. Zeller, 1.c., II, 2, 1879, pp. 813-14 and UWberweg-Prachter, Die Philosophie 
d. Alterums*’, 1926, p. 403, where the relation between Theophrastus and Strato is 
stressed. 
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sympathetic effects is a scientific advance not made until the 4th 
century B. C.°° This fact explains why sympathetic remedies are still 
unknown to the Hippocratic physicians. Moreover, it shows that 
from the point of view of ancient medicine the use of such things 
cannot be determined as deviation from the true method. It is on a 
scientific principle quite different from that of magic that the use of 
sympathetic remedies is based in antiquity. 

Later, with the rise of the Neo-Platonic philosophy and of the 
Christian religion, a change took place. The Neo-Platonists explained 
sympathy not by physical but by psychic causes.*’ What had been 
physical, thereby became spiritual. The Christian belief, on the other 
hand, separated God from nature; nature was no longer an animate 
being. Thus, effects which were in earlier times natural and empiri- 
cal, later became mysterious. And since they were supposed to be 
mysterious they were looked upon with suspicion or were forgotten 
by the physicians. Theodorus Priscianus says in the beginning of 
his book on physical remedies: ‘‘ Nature is everywhere performing 
a great mystery,” but “ you will forgive me my work, oh my fore- 
fathers. The crude generation of our times is ignorant of the pro- 
cedure of your investigations.” °° And it is Alexander of Tralles, a 


°° Cf. Theophrastus, Inquiry into Plants, IX, 18, 4, 10; and in contrast to his 
statement Aristotle, History of Animals, 605a, 4-6, 7a 5 émipvdevdueva wérdacrat 
MadXov bd yuvatk@v kal rwv wepi Tas émwdas. I cannot deal with the problem whether 
the 9th book of the Inquiry into Plants is genuine or not. H. Bretzl, Botanische 
Forschungen des Alexanderzuges, 1903, p. 366, denies the authenticity of the last part 
“dessen nicht theophrasteischen Geist jeder (Botaniker) beim ersten Durchlesen 
fithlt.” Rehm und Vogel, Exakte Wissenschaften, I.c., 5, 57, agree with him. But 
G. Senn, Das pharmazeutisch-botanische Buch in Theophrast’s Pflanzenkunde (Ver- 
handlungen d. Schweizer Naturforschenden Gesellschaft, Zermatt, 1923, II. Teil, 
pp. 201-02), opposes this opinion just as a botanist. The material, at least is, 
according to him, genuine and the assumption of a “‘ Pseudotheophrast ” unnecessary. 
Manifold wordings of the book are now also proved by O. Regenbogen, Hermes 
69, 1934, pp. 75 sq.; 190 sq., as far as the first books are concerned. Nothing indi- 
cates that the material even if it is not collected by Theophrastus himself, does not 
go back at least to his school. So much is certain, that the interest in sympathetic 
remedies is rather an indication in favor of Theophrastus than against him. The 
rejection of incantations and of superstition (IX, 19, 3) in general is also in 
accordance with the attitude of Theophrastus. At any rate, it is not justifiable to 
omit the passages concerning sympathetic remedies, as is done in the edition of 
A. Horst in the Loeb Classical Library, 1916, p. 310. 

mh. eller.) Cy Leics 21901, p20558, 

°§ Theodorus Priscianus, Euporiston, ed. Valentin Rose, 1894, p. 250, 14: est enim 


3 
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late physician of the decadent age, who states: “I should like to 
use all kinds of remedies, but because of the stupidity of the many 
of to-day who blame those who do it, I shrink from applying 
them.” °° The physician employing sympathetic remedies is now 
considered to be a sorcerer. In earlier centuries he was a scientist.*°° 


In surgery, dietetics and pharmacology then Greek medicine is 
rational and hostile to magic. The same is true in regard to the use 
of music as a remedy for pains. The Sicilian physicians, like others, 
resorted to music as Caelius Aurelianus t1elates: “‘ Others have 
approved of the use of songs as the brother of Philistion also 
remarks in the XXII book on remedies writing that a certain piper 
had played his melodies over parts of the body which, quivering and 
throbbing, were relaxed after the pain had been destroyed.” *°* How 
this is to be understood becomes evident from the discussions of 
philosophers who were interested in the effect of music and from the 
judgment of Soranus about it. Gellius relates: “I ran across the 
statement very recently in the book of Theophrastus On Inspiration 
that many men have believed and put their belief on record, that 
when gouty pains in the hips are most severe they are relieved if a 
flute-player plays soothing measures. That snake-bites are cured by 
the music of the flute, when played skillfully and melodiously, is also 


in omni mundo natura quae operetur grande secretum; 250, 17-20: dabitis mihi 
veniam operis, patres priores. disputationum enim vestrarum rationes ... aetas 
mundi rudis ignoravit. Cf. Pliny, N. H. XTX, 186: opus occultum, the hidden work. 

°° Alexander v. Tralles, ed. Puschmann, I, 1878, p. 573: éyw 5& Gide maou Kexpjodac. 
dia 5€ rods woddods Tobs Ev TH viv xpdvw aduabeis SvTas KaTapéuderbar Tos ypwuévors 
Tots Puorkols, Epvyov auvvexws xpnoOar Tois Pioe Spay Svvapévors. . . 

79° It is significant for the derivation of the sympathetic remedies from experience 
concerning natural facts that they are usually called gvovxa or éumeipixd. My 
attention was first drawn to this fact by a lecture of O. Temkin on Magic and 
Experience in which he emphasized the significance of these expressions (cf. also 
M. Neuburger, Gesch. d. Medizin II, p. 26). It is again in the magical papyri that 
the mysterious character of those things occurs first, the derivation of the healing 
power from nature being stressed. Here too, for the first time nature is revered as 
a deity who is not identical with the god governing the world but a demon who 
performs miraculous effects. Cf. K. Preisendanz, Philologus, 67, 1908, p. 474. 

*°* Caelius Aurelianus, De morbis acutis et chronicis, l.c., p. 555: “Alii cantilenas 
adhibendas probaverunt, ut etiam Philistionis frater idem memorat libro XXII, de 
adiutoriis scribens quendam fistulatorem loca dolentia decantasse, quaecum saltum 
sumerent palpitando, discusso dolore mitescerent.” 
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stated in a book of Democritus, entitled On Deadly Infections, in 
which he shows that the music of the flute is medicine for many ills 
that flesh is heir to. So very close is the connection between the 
bodies and the minds of men, and therefore between physical and 
mental ailments and their remedies.” *°? And Soranus asserts that 
those men were very stupid who believed that the strength of the 
illness can be expelled by melodies and songs.*°* There is no magical 
belief responsible for the use of music any more than magical powers 
are presupposed in the use of words. Diocles holds that one has to 
understand friendly consolation as incantation. For it stops the flow- 
ing of the blood when the wounded man is attentive and, as it were, 
connected with the man who speaks to him.” *°* 

At any rate in the administration of songs and in the use of words 
no magical belief is to be found. Every kind of incantation, too, is 
throughout antiquity rejected by physicians. In the Hippocratic book 
on the Sacred Disease it is said: ‘“ But perhaps what they profess 
(sc. in regard to incantations) is not true, the fact being that men, 
in need of a livelihood, contrive and devise many fictions of all 
sorts.” *°° Galen declares all the incantations to be wrong.*” Nay: 
“ Animals like human beings can be cured not by vain words but by 


102 The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius with an English Translation by J. C. Rolfe, 
Loeb Class. Library, 1927, I, p. 352-54: “ Creditum hoc a plerisque esse et memoriae 
mandatum, ischia cum maxime doleant, tum, si modulis lenibus tibicen incinat, 
minui dolores, ego nuperrime in libro Theophrasti wep! évOovocacuov scriptum inveni. 
Viperarum morsibus tibicinium scite modulateque adhibitum mederi, refert etiam 
Democriti liber, qui inscribitur wept Ao.wwy in quo docet plurimis hominum morbidis 
medicinae fuisse incentiones tibiarum. Tanta prorsus adfinitas est corporibus homi- 
num mentibusque et propterea vitiis quoque aut medellis animorum et corporum.” 
It is by the expression modulis lenibus that the words wadaxais éraodais in Pindar’s 
Ode must be interpreted, cf. also Theophrast, fr. LXX XVII, Wimmer: “Ori 5€ Kai 
vooous iarar povo.xn 9. iordpynoev év TH Trepl EvPovo.acmov, loxiaxols PaoKwy avdcous 
Scaredeiv el KaTavAnoo Tis TOU Témov TH Ppvy.oTi apuovia. Sometimes the invention 
of this procedure was ascribed to Pythagoras, cf. Caelius Aurelianus, I.c.: Alii 
denique hoc adjutorii genus Pythagoram memorant invenisse.” 

108 Caelius Aurelianus, l.c.: “Sed Sorani iudicio videntur hi mentis vanitate 
iactari, qui modulis et cantilena passionis robur excludi posse crediderunt.” 

104 Tjiocles, Fr. 92, Wellmann: AcoxAjs éraodyy rapédwxe Thy wapnyopiay. toxatmov 
yap elvar ta’rny, Stay TO mveva TOU TeTpwuevov Tpogexes 7 Kal dorEep TmpoonpTHuEvoY 
T@ TapnyopourTt. 

106 Jones, l.c., II, p. 147: tows 5é obx ob rws Exer Tavra, adr’ GvOpwrot Biov dedpevor 
moka Kal mavrola TexvwYTaL. 


106 Galen, Opera, ed. Kihn, XI, p. 792. 
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the reliable art of healing.” *°’ And in this respect the attitude of 
the Romans does not vary from that of the Greeks. For Celsus does 
not advise incantations, either, Varro warns against their use. The 
Roman law does not recognize as true physicians men who perform 
incantations.*” 

To be sure, incantations were never a means of the physician. 
The decadent age is in this respect not different from the 5th 
century B. C.*° Incantations are not only useless, and wrong, says 


107 Vegetius, ed. E. Lommatzsch, 1903, p. 199, 1-4: Aliquanti praecantatione 
tentant afferre remedia; quae vanitas ab aniculis solis diligenda est, cum animalia 
sicut homines non inanibus verbis sed certa medendi arte curentur (this general 
statement proves that the two incantations which are found in the text must be 
later additions, p. 306, 5-8; 10-11. The hostile attitude toward those remedies is 
confirmed p. 65, 3-5; 10-12.) Also in Gargilius Martialis only one incantation is 
mentioned (l.c., p. 309, 12sq.). In the Mulomedicina Chironis, ed. E. Oder, 1901, 
p. 62, 7-10, incantations are rejected too. (Two exceptions p. 260, 4; p. 285, 4.) In 
Paelagonius, ed. M. Ihm, 1892, p. 90, 1, the incantation which is rejected by Vege- 
tius (l.c., p. 199, 1-4) is given in detail. But the situation even in veterinary 
medicine is characterized by the remark of the editor of Paelagonius (§ 121, p. 154) : 
“Utinam is qui Graeca hippiatrica congessit superstitiosor fuisset. Removit enim 
fere omnia harum superstitionum exempla, quibus Apsyrti liber refertus fuisse 
videtur. Unus codex Parisinus Milleri nonnulla servavit obscure scripta . . 
Paelagoniana huius generis alia mox sequentur, quae ne Vegetio quidem digna visa 
sunt quae reciperentur. Immo is tamquam detrectatorem et contemptorem se iactat 

. . etsi apud veteres magno in honore fuerint, ut vel Catonis .. . cantatio barbara 
testatur.” One can only conclude that it is really impossible to ascribe to ancient 
physicians, not even to veterinaries the use of incantations. 

108 Cf. Varro, Catus (Mommsen, Rom. Gesch. III®, 1875, p. 610). Digesten L, 
13, 1. §3 (The physician has the right to sue for his salary) non tamen si incan- 
tavit, si inprecatus est, si ut vulgari verbo impostorum utar, exorcizavit. non sunt 
ista medicinae genera, tametsi sint, qui hos sibi profuisse praedicatione adfir- 
ment. Cato, usually quoted for the Roman use of incantations, is not the only 
witness and his testimony has no value for the time in which Greek medicine was 
influential in Rome. 

109 The passages quoted above concerning the use of music are usually referred 
to as proof for the use of incantations in Greek medicine, cf. Wellman, Die Frag- 
mente d. Sizilischen Arzte, 1901, p. 30a: “Ihr Heilverfahren . . . bestand, in 
Besprechungen ... Beachtenswert ist ferner, dass Diokles gleichfalls ein Anhanger 
jener Schule die éraodai zur Stillung des Blutes bei Wunden empfohlen . . . Es ist 
wahrscheinlich, dass die sikelische Schule diese popularen Mittel der Volksmedizin 
aus pythagoreischer Lehre herttbergenommen hat.” Or it is said (RE, Suppl. 
IV, s.v. Epode, pp. 340-41) : “ Der Gebrauch der Epode ist in der antiken Welt 
nie geschwunden trotz der Gegner, die dagegen bei den Griechen selbst und bei den 
Christen auftraten. Schon im 5. Jahrhundert finden wir solche bei den Arzten... 
Von spateren Arzten welche ihren Gebrauch verwarfen, seien etwa Soranus .. . 
und Galen... genannt ... aber diese Stimmen drangen nicht durch, da die 
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Galen, they are outside of the activity of the physician.1*° No one 
can perform incantations if he wants to be acknowledged as a good 
doctor: “ It is not a learned physician who sings incantations over 
pains which should be cured by cutting.” *** This attitude does not 
signify a progress reached only in the time of the Hippocratic physi- 
cians. Homeric medicine is already opposed to such means, and the 
polemic of the book on the Sacred Disease only proves that in the 
5th century B. C. problems must be discussed which before were not 
worth discussing.*™ 

The rejection of incantations was the more difficult since not even 
those who trusted their validity claimed to have a reason by which 
their effect could be explained.*** The men who performed incanta- 
tions were priests, and even Plato admits that for the many it is not 
easy to come to a definite conclusion concerning the value of incanta- 
tions.*** But the Olympian religion remains strong enough to resist 
Only the superstitious resort to incantations. A believer in magic 
may dare to state that disbelief in incantations proves disbelief in 
God; but even in the 2nd century A. D. the answer is that this con- 
clusion is rash, that, on the contrary, men who believe they can force 
God by their prayers are impious, as they were called also in the 
book on the Sacred Disease.**” It is not until the old religious feeling 
was weakened that foreign rites and superstition could get the upper 
hand. And it is important to note that Asclepius, the patron of 
physicians and patients, was for all pious men of these late centuries 


volkstiimliche Verwendung der Epoden von Anfang an auch von Arzten oder 
solchen die dafiir galten, tibernommen wurde.” Cf. also F. G. Welcker, KI. 
Schriften, III, 1850, pp. 68sq. I think it is sufficient to give the passages in full in 
order to prove that they have no magical implications whatsoever. 

2° Galen, Opera, ed. Kithn, XI, 792: mayyavetar ob meplepyor udvov, ob ew Tis 
larpixns Téxvns, aN\Aa Kal Wevders amdoat. 

111 Sophocles, Aias, 581-82: od mpos larpov copov Opnvety érwdas mpds TommvTe mHuaTL. 

712 Contrary to Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hellenen, I, 1931, p. 29 (Schon im 
5ten Jahrhundert) and Jones, l.c., I, p. 10. 

48 Alexander vy. Aphrodisias, De Fato, cp. 8, Supplementum Aristotelicum, II, 2, 
1881, p. 174, 20-25: dinda 5é ra altia dvOpwrivy Aoyiou@ éxelywy waddov & KaTd Tivas 
dvrimabelas yiverOar meriorevrar ayvooumevns THs aitias Ov Hv yiverat, éroia meplamrTa 
Té Tia MpoceiAnmrTar ovdeuiay eVoyor kal miOavyy aitiay Tov TavTa Toeiy ExovTa, ert 
dé éraodal kal tives TovavTar payyaveiar. ToUTWY Yap OMmoAoYeiTaL wey Ud TavTwWY 
Gdnros elvar 4 alria, 51d kal dvattiohdynra Aéyovow avrd. Not only incantations but 
all the other magical procedures are then justified by their empirical efficacy. 

7 LAWS, cb, Good. 

1° Lucian, Philopseudes, 29. 
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the symbol of Olympian religion.** If in antiquity nobody doubted 
that magic had its origin in medicine as Pliny relates,*”’ the medical 
art of the Greeks and Romans has really freed itself from any magi- 
cal ingredient. And this in spite of the necessary temptation to use 
everything which may help to cure the patient and in spite of the 
supposed empirical confirmation of the power of incantations. For 
even in the latest centuries it is on the efficacy of incantations in those 
cases in which the other remedies fail, that their use is based and 
excused. For the superstitious physicians themselves never forget 
that in performing incantations they transgress the limits of 
tedicine,*” 


But what about the relation of physicians to the religious healing 
of diseases? What do they think about prayers and incubations 
which were supposed by many people to help against illness in the 
same way as surgery and dietetics, remedies and music? 

Prayers are not dealt with very often in medical books. In one 
of the Hippocratic writings it is said: “ Prayer indeed is good, but 
while calling on the gods a man should himself lend a hand.” *** 
This is not an ironical statement, for the same author declares: 


118 Harnack, Medizinisches aus d. altesten Kirchengeschichte, l.c., p. 72: ‘‘ Das 
eigentiimliche des Damonenglaubens im 2. Jahrhundert besteht erstlich darin, dass 
er aus den dunklen unteren Schichten in die oberen, selbst in die Literatur, empor- 
dringt und eine ungleich wichtigere Sache wird wie ehedem, zweitens, dass er keine 
kraftige naive Offenliche Religion mehr neben sich hat, die ihn niederhalt ... 
Die ausserordentliche Verbreitung des Damonenglaubens ... (ist darauf) zurtick- 
zuftihren, dass in der Kaiserzeit das Zutrauen zu den alten Religionen dahinschwand 

. .” Concerning the foreign origin of incantations cf. e.g., Diodor, II, 39 (the 
Chaldeans), III, 58 (Cybele), Lucian, Demonax, cp. 23. 

7 Pliny, Naturalis Historia, XXX, 1: magicam natam primum e medicina nemo 
dubitat. But Pliny himself admits that incantations were rejected by the wisest 
(1.c., XVIII, 3-4): 

eacee Chis wi iexandée v. Tralles, 1. c., II, 1879, p. 475 (the explanation of the supposed 
change of Galen’s opinion concerning incantations); p. 579; p. 585. In this sense 
it must be understood that Ammianus Marcellinus (Res Gestae, XVI, 8, 2) speaks 
of an “anile incantamentium . .. quod medicinae quoque auctoritas admittit.” 
Concerning the material preserved cf. again L. Deubner, Greek charms and amulets, 
Le: 

18 Jones, l.c., IV, p. 423: Kai ro wév evxerOar ayaddv. Set 5é Kal adroy ovdAdap- 
Bavovra rods Beods émixadeicbar. Cf. p. 447: “I have discovered regimen, with the 
gods’ help, as far as it is possible for mere man to discover it.” Withington’s opinion 
that the book shows an irreligious attitude is certainly incorrect, I. c., p. 142. 
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“So with this knowledge . . . precautions must be taken, with 
change of regimen and prayers to the gods .. . that all dangers 
may be averted.” ** He firmly believes then, in the power of prayers, 
although he thinks it necessary not to rely on them alone where other 
means are available too. In the same way the efficacy of prayers is 
presupposed in another Hippocratic treatise which refutes the theory 
that a certain disease can be understood as holy. For “if we suppose 
this disease to be more divine than any other, it ought to have 
attacked, not the highest and richest classes only of the Scythians, 
but all classes equally—or rather the poor especially, if indeed the 
gods are pleased to receive from men respect and worship, and repay 
these with favours. For naturally the rich, having great wealth, 
make many sacrifices to the gods, and offer many votive offerings, 
and honor them, all of which things the poor, owing to their poverty, 
are less able to do; besides, they blame the gods for not giving them 
wealth, so that the penalties for such sins are likely to be paid by 
the poor rather than by the rich.” **° The belief that god would 
benefit rich people more than poor ones because he receives greater 
offerings from them is at least the basis of this argument. There is 
no reason to assume that the Hippocratic physicians are opposed to 
the validity of prayers. 

At a later time no discussion of prayers is found in medical books, 
Galen holding that it is better to recognize the power of God by 
understanding the world than by sacrifice.*** This reticence con- 
cerning prayers or even their renunciation does not involve, however, 
any hostility to religion; it is in accordance with the attitude of the 
philosophers and with that of pious men in general. From Socrates 
on it is held to be offensive rather than reverent to ask favours of 
the gods. The pious man is allowed only to express his gratitude; 


119 Jones, l.c., LV, p. 437: obrw yuweoKovra xph mpounbeiobar Kal éxdiarrjobar Kal 
Toiat Oeoiow evxecOar ... dmwoTpdTaia TA Yared elvat TayTa. 

120 Tones, l.c., I, p. 129: xairoe éxphv, érel Oedrepov TovTo Td vécevma THY hovTTmY 
éoTiv, ov Tolis yevvatordtos Ta@v LKvbéwy Kal Tois wAovoWwTAdTOLS Tpoorinrev wovvo.s, 
GAA Tois Graco duolws, Kal waddov Toiow brAlya KeKTHMEvoLoLY, ef ON TLuMpevoe Xal- 
povo.y of Geol Kat Oavuatoueroe Um’ dvOpmarwy Kal dvtl ToiTwy xadpiTas dodiddacur. 
elkds yap Tovs pév mAovalovs MieLy moAdA Tois Beois Kal dvaTiOévar avabjuaTa édvTwY 

~ ~ bd 
Xpnudrwy wordav Kal Tiwav, Tods dé wévnras Naogov Sia TO wh Exe, recta Kal émipep- 
t ~ t ~ ~ \ 
popuévous bri od Siddact xphuata avroici, boTe THY ToLOUTWY duapTiaY Tas ~nulas Tos 
éXiya KexTnuévous Pépery wadrov 7H Tovs mAovolous. 
121 Galen, De usu partium, 1. c., cf. p. 216, 44. 
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he may thank but can do no more.*” The physicians, in adopting this 
attitude, follow the development of the religious feeling among the 
Greeks. 

At the same period incubations have become the more recognized 
form of religious healing; they have replaced prayer which is no 
more an adequate procedure. These incubations are dream-healings : 
either the way of curing is revealed to the patient or he is cured 
immediately by the god. Now, as regards mantic dreams, most of 
the physicians of all centuries admit their reality; they acknowledge 
even their divine character. In the Hippocratic Corpus “ those 
dreams being divine and foretelling to cities or to private persons 
things evil or things good” are expressly named.*** Herophilus dis- 
tinguishes dreams sent by God from those which are natural. The 
Empiricists too reckon with the divinity of dreams; Rufus recounts 
such dreams as does Galen.*** The Methodists are the only physicians 
who apparently do not believe in divine dreams; they never mention 
them. However, it seems justifiable to state that the great majority 
of Greek physicians recognize the divinity of dreams. And this is 
not at all astonishing, for almost all Greek philosophers did the same. 
Epicurus alone objects to such a theory, and it must be on account 
of Epicurean influence that the Methodists are the only physicians to 
disapprove of the value of mantic.*”* 

Divine dreams are at first held to be unintelligible to physicians 
although dreams caused by physical factors can be interpreted by 
them. The Hippocratic author says: “such dreams as are divine 
have interpreters in those who possess the art of dealing with such 
things,” namely in the priests.*** Only the physical dreams are to be 


122 Cf. J. Bernays, |. c., pp. 104-105. Diogenes Laertius VII, 124 is heretical. 

128 Jones, l.c., IV, p. 423: ‘Oxdoa mer oby rev évurviwy Oeid éort kal mpoonuaiver 7 
mod\eot H iduwwrno. Kaka 7] ayadd. 

124 Herophilus: Doxographi Graeci, 416, 14-22; Empiricists: Deichgraber, Die 
Griech. Empirikerschule, 1930, p. 78, 28; 95, 8; 149, 24; 150, 12; Rufus: Oribasius, 
Ill (CMG VI,-6, 1, 1931, p. 192, 3sq.); Galen; Opera, ed. Kithn, XI, p. 341; XVI, 
p. 221; Asclepiades: Galen, Opera, ed. Kithn, II, p. 29. 

128 Cf, Cicero, De Divinatione, I, 5-6, where it is said that even Democritus 
adopted the belief in dreams. Concerning Pythagoras cf. Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 
32; concerning the Stoa also Doxographi Graeci, p. 416, 10. Xenophanes and 
Epicurus resist the dogma. The old Academy acknowledged it, the new Academy 
was undecided in its judgment as was Panaetius (cf. Herzog, Die Wunderheilungen 
v. Epidaurus, l.c., p. 61). 

126 Tones, 1.'c:; 1V, p. 423. 
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interpreted by physicians: “ All the physical symptoms foretold by 
the soul, excess, of surfeit or of depletion, of things natural, or 
change to unaccustomed things, these also the diviners interpret, 
sometimes with sometimes without success. But in neither case do 
they know the cause, either of their success or of their failure. They 
recommend precautions to be taken to prevent harm, yet they give no 
instruction how to take precautions, but only recommend prayers to 
the gods.” **’ Thus part of the realm of the diviners is in the 5th 
and 4th centuries B. C. usurped by the physicians and declared to be 
their own. But the priests are still the only interpreters of divine 
dreams. ; 

Yet later on also physicians do interpret the divine dreams as well 
as the physical ones. The Empiricists and Galen do not ask the 
diviners about the contents of dreams, they understand them by 
themselves. This type of divination becomes a science of its own, 
and now “the divine prescriptions are simple and have nothing 
mysterious ..., they fall within medical reasoning.** At the same 
time a change in the theoretical understanding of dreams takes place. 
In the Hippocratic book, although it is the soul which tells before- 
hand what will happen, it is the body which causes the dreams.*” 
But Herophilus declares dreams to be merely psychological phe- 
nomena; it is not the bodily changes but only the psychic changes 
that are manifested in dreams; these are the natural dreams which 
have to be separated from the divine.**° His theory comes to be 
generally recognized even by the diviners. The book of Artemidoros, 
which is the most famous treatise on the interpretation of dreams, 
takes over its theory almost verbally from Herophilus.** 


127 Tones, I.c., IV, p. 423: dxédca 5¢ 7 Pox Tov cdyaros Tabjyata Tpooypairer, 
mAnomovas  Kevworos brepBornv THY GUUdUToY 7) weTaBoArANY TaY anOéwr, Kpivovor Mev 
Kal ravra, Kal Ta ev TYYXavOVaL, TA 5é Guaprdavovat, Kal obdérEpa TO'TwWY YyLYwoKoVEGL Bu’ 
& re ylverat, 006’ 6 Te dy éemitiywoy 06 8 TL dy GudpTwor, purAdocerOar 5é waparvéovTes 
uh Te Kakov AGBy. ol 8 ody ob SiddoKovow ws xph purdcoerGat, AAA Oeoiow evxeTHar 
KeAevoucl. 

128 Artemidoros, Oneirocritos, ed. R. Hercher, 1864, p. 215, 1 sq.: Tas 5€ ovvrayas 
Tov beav Hrow adds Kal ovdev éxovoas alviyua evtpjoes. Cf. in general A. Bouche- 
Leclerg, Histoire de la divination dans l’antiquité, I, 1879, pp. 295 sq. 

#4" Jones, t. ¢:, FV 5 pic420; 

180 Herophilus, l.c., 416, 14: ‘Hpégidtos trav dvetpwy rods pév Seoméumrovs kar’ 
dvayKny ylvecOat, Tovs 5& dvorkods dvedwroro.ovpévns WuxHs Td cvudepoy adry Kal 7d 
mavTws éodmevov . 


181 Cf. Bouché-Leclerg, I. c., I, p. 297, who gives a thorough analysis of the book 
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What are the reasons for the belief in the validity of dreams? 
They are partly philosophical but differ according to the various 
systems.**? Yet the fact that the Empiricists also acknowledge the 
reality of divine dreams already indicates empirical proof too, for 
this school has no other valid principle. Accordingly it is sometimes 
expressly stated that ‘“‘ some dreams are prophetic for this is shown 
by experiment.” ***? Nay, even the dream-interpreters rely on experi- 
ence rather than on argument. They say that the validity of dreams 
can hardly be proved by reason but that it can be shown by experi- 
ence.*** Dreams, to the ancients, are a natural phenomenon even 
when they are considered to be divine and as such they belong to 
natural science. There is then no reason for the scientific physician 
to object to healing by priests according to advice given in temple 
dreams. 

But the physicians could not object to the miracles performed by 
the god either. For ancient dogmatic philosophy acknowledges the 
possibility of miracles. This depends on the fact that the natural 
laws are not held valid by the Dogmatists in every case but only in 
most cases. Exceptions are then always possible; things may happen 
for reasons still unknown, but they are not at all contrary to nature. 
Aristotle says: “ It is the miracle, a thing contrary to nature but not 
contrary to nature as a whole, rather contrary to it as it appears in 
most cases. For in regard to the eternal nature which acts with 
necessity nothing comes into being contrary to it.” **° This sentence 
is valid for later generations too. Also the Stoic philosophers and 


of Artemidorus and also names all the physicians and philosophers interested in the 
theory of dreams. 

*8? Cf. e.g., Aristotle, On Dreams and p. 240, 125. 

88 Galen, Opera, ed. Kiithn, VI, p. 833: Kat 69 riva pavrixds bx’ abras (sc. THs 
Yuxns) mpodnrovvTa, kal yap TovTo TH meipa papTupeElrat. 

184 Artemidorus, l.c., p. 1, 11; 15-16... mepi wv adv exw Kxarddnyv, hy dia welpas 
éropisduny, ovyypawar . . . pépwy eis Td péoov THY Tweipay Kal Thy THY dToTeXecMaTwY 
Kaptuplay,  maow ixavh yévor’ av advticxeiv avOpwrois, Kal pévro. Kal mpos ods 
Xpwuevous pev pavrixy Oia dé 7rO ph evTeruxXnKevar NOyous mepl To’Twy aKpiBéor 
methavnuevous. Cf. p. 197, 12; 198, 14; 199, 1. Just because of their experimental 
basis dream-interpretations must not be identified with magic. Artemidoros there- 
fore rejects every kind of magical belief and opposes magicians no less than do the 
doctors; Ch. p.. 205,-25-206, 11. 

*8° Aristotle, On the Generation of Animals, IV, 4, 770b9. gore yap 76 répas rev 
Tapa piow Tt, mapa pio 8 ob macav ddAda THY ws éml Td woArU. Tepl yap Thy del Kal 
THy e& dvayKns ovdev yiverar mapa gdiow. Cf. Zeller, l.c., II, 2%, p. 429, 3. 
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the Neo-Platonists are able to understand miracles as nothing more 
than events whose causes are unknown. Dogmatic medicine, then, 
based on rational philosophy cannot oppose religious cures; miracles 
are not excluded by its conception of science. The Empiricists, on 
the other hand, cannot disapprove of miracles since they acknowledge 
no general rules beyond experience. There is no sufficient reason to 
allow them to contradict those facts. Only the Epicureans who try 
to explain everything and do not acknowledge the assumption that 
something can happen without an intelligible reason are opposed to 
miracles.*** Therefore, the Methodists, the physicians of late antiq- 
uity who were especially influential in Roman centuries, are the only 
ones who must reject religious medicine as well as magical medicine. 
But in general, physicians, as scientists, believe in miracles. 

But doctors never expressly advise the use of prayers or of incu- 
bations.**’ It is possible only to infer from their theory that they 
must have acknowledged the validity of prayers and of dreams. This 
conclusion leads to a very strange problem. If religious medicine 
cannot be rejected by physicians, is it considered to be valuable in 
certain cases? And in which cases? Or is it that physicians only 
believe it possible to be cured by divine help but that they do not 


186 Cf. Zeller, I.c., V, p. 697, 6; 704; 720. Dilthey (Das nattirliche System der 
Geisteswissenschaften im 17. Jahrhundert, Gesammelte Schriften, II, 1923, p. 132) 
stresses the point that miracles could not be entirely discarded until the system of 
Descartes. The “ Begriff von der ausnahmslosen Macht und Geltung der Natur- 
gesetze .. . entstand erst, als durch Descartes alle psychischen Krafte aus der 
Natur vertrieben worden waren.” Concerning Epicurus cf. Lucretius, De Rerum 
Natura, I, v. 150-54. 

187 R. Herzog, Die Wunderheilungen v. Epidaurus, Philologus, l.c., p. 149; p. 61, 
believes, along with others, that the passage to be found in the book on Sacred 
Disease: Ave Te Kal eUxecOar Kal és Ta lepa épovTas ikerevery Tovs Beovs (Jones, l.c., 
II, p. 148) “auf die Incubation hinweise.” Such an interpretation, however, spoils 
the argument used by the Hippocratic author. He has claimed that the patients 
if really possessed by god, should not be purified; he adds “one should rather if 
such patients are to be found pray to the gods and bring them to the temples.” 
For it is his belief that the possession by god, since it is divine, should not be driven 
away but revered. The Scythians behaved similarly for they revered those men 
who were possessed by a god (cf. Jones, l.c., I, p. 127). If incubations were advised 
by the author this would mean a kind of healing which is necessary only if such 
men are ill, a contention which the author starting from the presuppositions of his 
enemies tries to refute. The healing of diseases by prayer alone was not recom- 
mended before Christian times, cf. Epistle of Jacobus, ch. V, 4, 5, 16; The Acts, 
eh, eta Sen V2. 15; 
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resort to it themselves? This would be strange too. But there is no 
indication to be found in the medical writings as to when patients 
should use religious medicine and when they should use human 
medicine. At least, there is no direct indication. Indirectly, I think, 
it can be deduced from the facts upon what occasions the physicians 
themselves allow their patients to go to the temple: It is the case 
of chronic diseases or of every disease which cannot be cured by 
human knowledge. 

The negative attitude of the Greek physicians in many diseases 
has always been felt to be puzzling. They seemed to be satisfied with 
the statement that such and such a man can be helped no more. They 
advised against treating patients who cannot be cured, and believed 
it to be part of their art both to know in what cases the physician 
cannot accomplish anything and, in those cases, to refrain from 
doing anything. This, no doubt, is a very peculiar, even inhuman 
behaviour. For it excludes the help of the physician in diseases 
which are gravest and in which his help is most needed. But such 
an attitude becomes immediately intelligible if the physician presup- 
poses that the. patient, if not treated by him, will go to the temple. 

When the art of the physician fails, everybody resorts to in- 
cantations and prayers;*** this phrase was frequently quoted in 
antiquity. It is especially true in chronic diseases, as it is said: 
“Those who are ill with chronic diseases and do not succeed by the 
usual remedies and the customary diet turn to purifications and 
amulets and dreams.” **? For, of course, one will not go to the god 
if the case is not serious. Therefore it is a topic of the temple-cures 


188 Diodorus, Fr.. XXX, 43. Dindorf: éxetvol re yap [ol év rais waxpais vdcors 
dvorotmovvTes] bray rais mapa Trav larpav Oeparelars UrakovcayTes undéev BédTLov 
amwadAaTTwot KaTapevyouvowy éml rods OUTas Kal wdvrers, Evior 5é mpocdéxovTar Tas émwdas 
kal mavrodama yévn meprantwv, Cf. Pliny, N. H., XXX, 98. 

189 Plutarch, De Facie in orbe Lunae, 920b: of év voojpmacr xpoviors mpos Ta Kova 
BonOjnuara kal ras ovvnbers Stairas drevmévres émt KaPappovs Kal mepiamrra Kal dvelpous 
Tpérovrat. Cf, the stories related about Pericles (Plutarch, Pericles, ch. 38), Bion 
(Diogenes Laertius, IV, 54), Cleomenes (Plutarch, Sayings of Spartans, 223 E) 
which prove that this attitude is not restricted to the lower classes or to any 
century. It is the general reaction of men (contrary to Rohde, l.c., p. 89 and 
Welcker, I.c., p. 69). Since the physicians did not acknowledge magical help to 
be possible, they were the more interested in that their patients resorted to religious 
medicine. 
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that the god could help when the physicians could not.**° In a world 
in which the temples of Asclepius are open to everybody who is ill 
it need not be mentioned that the patient can and should go to the 
god if the human physician cannot do anything for him. It is suffi- 
cient to state in which cases the physician can do no more. The 
consequence that the patient then should try to find help with the god 
is self-evident and removes the responsibility of the physician, as it 
relieves his conscience. This, at least, is true in so far as the physi- 
cian has no ground for objecting to the healing by the god, since he 
acknowledges divine cures as real and helpful. It is not by chance, 
then, that the Methodists were the first to treat chronic diseases regu- 
larly ; they were the only physicians who objected to the possibility of 
divine interference. But in general, religious medicine is, throughout 
antiquity, a subsidiary of human healing by surgery, diet, drugs, and 
music. 


To sum up the results of my inquiry: Greek medicine in its 
aetiology as well as in its treatment of diseases is rational and 
empirical. About this fact there can be no doubt. But this is Greek 
rationalism and empiricism: it is influenced by religious ideas. God 
and His action are powers reckoned with by the physicians in their 
theory and in their practice. Every form of magic, however, is 
rejected as useless and wrong. If it is explained at all, it is on account 
of a religious belief that the physicians renounce magical super- 
stition. Certainly, in many cases the Sceptic in his resignation also 
refrains from magical ideas. But this resignation, then, is not 
restricted to the renunciation of magic alone. It means also the 


140 Cf. Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder, I.c., p. 195 sq. “ Zur Topik der Wun- 
dererzahlung, die Kunst der Arzte versagt.” A survey on incantations and the 
diseases in which they are used also shows that they are especially relied on in 
chronic diseases. Herzog, in his commentary to the tablets of Epidaurus (Die 
Wunderheilungen v. Epidaurus, |. c.) expressly mentions that the diseases cured by 
the god are those which are not or cannot be cured by human physicians. Later, 
when the chronic diseases are also treated by physicians, the religious incubations 
are more restricted to the revelation of remedies, and the type of illnesses dealt 
with in the temples changes (Weinreich, l.c., pp. 113sq.). Still, the god performs 
miracles as in the case described by Rufus, cf. p. 240, 124 and in this sense religious 
medicine of course could never be replaced by human medicine. For, as Rufus says: 
“Tf somebody were so good a physician that he could provoke fever (as the god 
can), there would be no need for any other procedure of healing.” 
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disapproval of every aetiology and is therefore destructive of medical 
science. Moreover, the majority of physicians belong to the Dogmatic 
school. The Dogmatists and the unknown practitioners are religious 
and hostile to magic which is held to be superstition. From the 
beginning till the end of antiquity there is no change in the attitude 
of the physicians in this respect. The relation of medicine to religion 
and magic therefore, cannot be used for distinguishing different 
epochs of medical history. Greek medical art is a science, it is the 
beginning of modern science and yet different from it in its 
foundation. 
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